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Clear Heavens 


By Richard Burton 


HE sky is wind-swept, and the goldeffair, 
Rain-washed, is crystal-clear and keen to breathe. 
The hills since yesterday have shaken off 
Their dim aloofness, and uprise so near, 
Clean cut and purple 'gainst the brow of morn, 
They startle you. There is a brilliancy 
Set like a seal on earth and heaven ; it seems 
As if all Nature made her ready for 
Some festival, some august guest to come 
And tarry for a day. Some joy-to-be 
Haunts in the fields, inhabits all the woods, 
And thrids the blue; nor e’en night's darker mood 
Dispels the strong illusion : since the stars 
Shine brighter than their wont, and breezes blow 
The message, ‘‘ Patience, it will all come true.’’ 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Loditorial 


Leve To know another fully is sometimes 
before Knowledge to love the one who is known. On 
the other hand, to love another sincerely may be the 
cause and means of knowing that person as he could 
not be known before such love. The higher the 
plane of such knowledge and love, the more surely 
is this the order of progress and attainment. Arch- 
bishop Trench recognizes this truth when he says : 
‘* Things earthly we must know ere love them : ' tis 
alone 


Things heavenly that must be first loved, an/ after 
known."’ 


x 


Duty of Doing the Doing the best thing possible is a 

impossible fair measure of performance. Many 
are satisfied with that as an attainment or as an 
effort. But doing the impossible when it ought to 
be done is a performance that sometimes appeals to 
a true-hearted child of God as his absolute duty, 


and then he who responds to this call is doing better 
than his best. From the day when Jesus directed 
his disciples to do the impossible, in giving the mul- 
titude food beyond the utmost ability of the disci- 
ples, it has many times been a disciple’s duty to do 
the impossible, and in God’s strength he has risen 
up and done it. ‘‘Go, and do thou likewise.’’ 


“ 


Going With or It is a good thing to go with the 
Against the Crowd multitude when one can do so with 
a good conscience. It is better to be in harmony 
with one’s fellows than to quarrel with them, if 
peace and righteousness can be harmonized. And 
it is a mistake to cultivate differences about small 
matters, and thus needlessly weaken their re- 
spect for our judgment. But, as this world is con- 
stituted, it is not always possible to escape the 
necessity of dissent and resistance to the judgment 
of the multitude. The only multitude that ever rises 
to the highest level of truth and righteousness is 
‘«the great multitude which no man could number,”’ 
which John sees before the throne. Earthly crowds 
commonly rise no higher than the lower average of 
sentiment and opinion in their own ranks. They 
are liable to the contagion of fear, hatred, and other 
passions. Even the good people among them are 
not always at their best, and have to be on their 
guard against ‘‘ following a multitude to do evil.’’ 


x 


A future life like the definition of 

a line,—length without breadth, — 
would not be worth while. Length of life demands 
largeness of lifé. How satisfying, how substantial, 
the conception of life which Jesus gives! Eternal 
life standeth in the knowledge of God. Life is cor- 
respondence to an infinite environment, touching 
God and true to God at every point of feeling, think- 
ing, willing, loving. Christ was alive at every pore 
to his Father’s world. Sky and field, birds and 
flowers, rain and fruitful season, the wedding feast or 
the home of sorrow, the Temple and ‘‘ the place’’ 


Fulness of Life 


at Olivet, Jewish rulers and little children, —every- 
thing interested him and drew him out. Let us feel 
the breadth as well as the height of our calling. 
Life more abundantly is Christ’s dower. 


cannot abide in his presence. 


Littleness 
His rivers ever widen, 
and the fragments of the feast are more than its first 
spreading. Enlarge we then our borders and widen 
Power shall come full in play and 
match each new task, and fulness of joy justify an 
endless life. 


our outlook. 


54 


pene of a A sense of littleness makes one 
Great Presence igger, for this sense of littleness 
comes from a realization of that which is above and 
beyond. One needs to feel that there is something 
bigzer than himself before he can feel himself little. 
He needs to stand in the presence of the majestic, 
the vast, and the sublime, before he can appreciate 
his relative insignificance. This is his humiliation 
which is exaltation. Spurgeon once advised his 


people to save up their money for a tour throt 


Switzerland. He was not advising them to go there 
to study the cold facts of geology, or mineralogy, or 
botany. He wanted them to stand in the presence 
of that which was. overpoweringly vast. He said : 
‘*If you do not find your head grow on both sides, 
and have to put your hands up and say, ‘I feel as 
if my brains are straining with their growth,’ I do 
not think you have many brains to spare.’’ The 
soul grows by these glimpses. Reverence is not to 
be instilled into the soul of child or man by mere 
talk about reverence. Inspiration must grow in the 
presence of that which is inspiring. Not every one 
can go to Switzerland, nor is it necessary. Con- 
templation of the heroic and the noble in real life is 
open to all. Sublime conduct is a source of free in- 


spiration to the world. 


S's: * 


Rights of the People who Don’t 
Like Us 


EOPLE who do not like us have doubtless 
missed a great opportunity,—so, at least, it is 
perfectly natural for us to feel. Whether they ever 
realize how much they have lost depends a great 
deal, however, on our manner of treating the situa- 
tion, and it can hardly be said that our natural 
method of dealing with it is very likely to better 
things. We may suspect that the only way to have 
such people ever come to like us is to cordially rec- 
ognize their right not to. It is one thing to like to 
be liked, a quite natural and proper feeling ; but, 
unless we watch ourselves, we soon find that we are 
demanding that people shall like us as one of our 
birthrights in this world, which is quite a different 
matter. One of the wisdoms which comes latest 
in life is the discovery that there is nothing funda- 
mentally wrong in people’s not liking us. 

What entirely different attitudes different men 
assume when they discover dislike toward themselves ! 
One man gets angry, and proposes to retaliate ; 
will return dislike with worse dislike. Sometimes 
he will preposterously go to work to make people 
like him. Another sees that this is not a matter 
about which he can properly do anything, or, if 
there is anything to be done, he goes at it by the 
short cut of doing it to himself. It is told of Joweit, 
Master of Balliol, who was very slow to let people 
know whether he liked them, that he was once talk- 
ing with a nephew who was something of a stranger 
to him, and trying the meanwhile to make out what 
was-in the fellow. In the course of conversation, 
the nephew made the casual remark that, when a 
man insulted him, he always made it a point to ask 
him to dinner. ‘‘ You'll do, you'll do!’’ joyously 
shouted the Master, who felt that, after this evidence 
of social maturity, he need not worry about his 
nephew. 


he 


While most of us may find it inconvenient 
to go as far as the dinner point with antagonistic 
people, we can at least recognize that many of them 
are thoroughly worthy of a good dinner, and give 
them the next best thing, which is a little extra 
politeness, 

It iste 





that many people are making 
bstory of their life. 








Hence 
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they never see anything as it is. It was never put 
into the structure of the world that everybody should 
like us, or, for that matter, that any one man should 
have an unlimited share of the favorof others, And 
so the man who sees in dislike nothing but a per- 
sonal misfortune misses the fact that repulsion, as 
well as attraction, is a great institute of nature. The 
world is chemical, not mechanical; and it is not for 
‘us to dovetail all sorts of things together, but to 
learn to respect the repulsions, distances, and 
aversions which have a beneficent place in it. One 
of the greatest tyrannies in the world is to see life 
and everything in it in the purely personal way, as 
it happens to be related to us, and so gradually lose 
sight of great principles because of little personali- 
ties. That another man’s tastes and temper keep 
him separate from us is not in itself a thing to be 
quarreled with, The point is to know how to be 
separate and sin not. 

Never was there a more wholesome recognition 
of this beneficent ordinance of dislike than that 
accorded it by Charles Larab. He, for one, though 
he confessed that he immensely liked to be liked, 
seems never to have been in doubt as to the full 
rights of the people who did not like him. He was 
generous enough to suspect that it was no particular 
fault of theirs, and that forces over which they had no 
control had a hand in it. His action the night his 
play was first produced, when he, who loved his 
work more than most men, joined gleefully in the 
demonstration by which the audience rejected it, 
was ghe evidence of a redeeming sanity in him which 
might well have kept many a fit of madness from 
doing its worst. ‘Trying at different times to like 
Scotchmen, and finally giving it up as something not 
to be, he rendered his dislike classical by the sweet- 
ness of his acknowledgment that no Scotchman ever 
liked him, or, so far as he knew, had ever made the 
attempt to. 

No, the man who works only on the basis of being 
liked has chosen the impossible. Whether the 
world likes us or not, it is, as a rule, quite willing 
that we go on and do our work, and it can hardly be 
blamed for not quite knowing whether it likes us till 
we have shown what sort of workmen we are. ‘‘ What 
do we want to be liked for?’’ ought to be a main 
question with us all. 

We become more rationally and quietly disposed 
to the people who don’t like us when we come to 
know a little better some of those who do. When 
we find how prone some of our admirers are to take 
up with a poor article in other directions, that it is 
not wholly on account of their sanity or clearness 
that they took up with us, and that they often ad- 
mire us for the worst there is in us, there begins to 
dawn on us a slow respect for the excellent judgment 
of some of those who kept away from us till we 
should bring forth something better. Far more 
humiliating oftentimes are the self-discoveries we 
make through some of our admirers than those made 
through folks who stand off from us. He has lived 
to little purpose who has taken no warning from 
some of the favor that has come to him. 

The farther we go into this matter the more we 
shall realize that to those who do not take to us be- 
long not only ‘‘rights’’ and tolerance, but also a 
good degree of gratitude ; for there are some virtues 
which are hardly to be gotten into us save through 
just these people. For the average run of mankind 
it would seem that about the only chance for them 
to ever get themselves into any perspective is to have 
some one dislike them. They may, at the first, 
smart tinder the experience, and purpose many fool- 
ish retaliations ; but their minds will gradually cool 
of into curiosity as to the reasons for the dislike, 
until there dawns on them what others have been 
seeing in them for years, and, seeing this, they won- 
der, with a silent gratitude, how people ever put up 
with them as long as they have. 
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There are many souls-on whose horizon this cloud 
of fearing dislike needs to be reduced to about the 
size of a man’s hand before they can ever do any 
good work. It is an incident of life, and never the 
whole story, though fiving as we do in a time of 
crowds, with the word’ ‘‘ social’’ so constantly in 
our ears, it is no wonder that we are all unduly sen- 
sitive to what people think of us. Never was there 
a greater need to practice the arts of loneliness. 
When we hear of such a man as Dean Church saying 
of so great a man as Archbishop Tait, ‘‘I never 
could like him, but, take him all in all, I think he 
was the fittest man in the church to occupy the po- 
sition he did,’’ we get the right proportions of the 
whole matter. Dean Church had rights, and Tait 
would have been the first to recognize them. Great 
souls always have this quality of freedom from vin- 
dictiveness, and of loving their work more than they 
do themselves. They are not only reconciled to 
the spaces that are set between the temperaments, 
but they see the beneficence of the arrangement. 
The great soul of Lincoln seemed to have a certain 
pleasure in the variety which came from having 
counselors who did not like him. Could we organize 
our own world, all this variety and richness would 
be gone. ‘The world is well planned. Let us fall 
in with it more cordially, and annex more of that 
rich but rejected territory of the excellent people 
who do not like us. 


x % 


Motes on Open Letters 


Illustrations of the gain in the Re- 
vised Version of the Bible over the 
King James Version are constantly 
being made public. While no essential: truth is endan- 
gered by any reliance on the imperfect translation, it 
is better to know what is nearer to entire accuracy. 
Here, for instance, comes a question from a careful 
Bible student in Maine, which is to be considered in the 
light of suggestions from the Revision : 


% 


Soldiers in 
Gethsemane 


I notice, in contributions to lesson helps in the issue of April 29, 
that Professor Riddle, Dr. Geikie, Bishop Warren, and Dr. Hoyt 
speak of the so/diers, and one of them speaks of Neman soldiers, 
that were led out by Judas to arrest Jesus. Is not this a mistake ? 
The oweipa (speira) was not necessarily a band of soldiers, but 
might have been a band of temple guards. If I read rightly, 
Jesus was not in the hands of Roman soldiers until he was taken 
from the sanhedrin to Pilate. Am I right? 

It is true that the érdinary temple guard was a Jewish 
body of Levites and priests. If those who were sent to 
arrest Jesus were only of this body, there were no Ro- 
man soldiers among them. But there were Roman sol- 
diers in the tower of Antonia overlooking the tempie 
courts, and these soldiers were sometimes sent with 
members of the temple guard to make an arrest, or to 
put down or prevent a riot. Ourordinary English trans- 
lation might lead one to infer that only members of the 
temple guard were there, but the Revised Version indi- 
cates that Roman soldiers were of the party. Sfeira, 
or ‘‘ band,’’ is rendered in the margin ‘‘cohort.’’ The 
word is elsewhere thus rendered in the New Testament 
(Matt. 27:27; Mark 15:16; Acts 10:1; 21:31; 
27:1). Bishop Perowne calls attention to the fact that 
classical authorities sometimes employ the word sfeira 
as meaning a ‘‘ maniple,’’ or third part of a cohort, and 
about two hundred men. In view of Luke 22 : 4, 52, it 
is thought that there were present, ‘‘(1) Roman soldiers, 
(2) Jewish officials, (3) chief priests."’ 


x 


Points in the Bible text which suggest 
no question to some minds cause dis- 
cussion among others. It seems that a phrase in a recent 
lesson about which most scholars are agreed was in dis- 
cussion in an Indiana Sunday-school, according to this 
letter from a teacher : 


John or Judas ? 


In your valuable paper of May 6, containing the lesson on 
“Christ before the High-Priest,"’ | find that Professor Riddle, 
Dr. Geikie, Dr. Hoyt, Dr. McLaren, Faith Latimer, and Dr. 
William Wright, all take for granted that John was “‘ that other 
disciple ‘' [who went in with Jesus to the court of the high-priest's 
palace). This has always been the writer's view, but some of the 
best teachers of our school, including our pastor, think it was 
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Judas. If it is not asking too much, please say, in your Notes on 
Open Letters, if there is any biblical authority for either position. 

In the fourth Gospel, its writer, John, never refers to 
himself by name. When, indeed, he says «‘ John,”’ he 
evidently means John the Baptist. He speaks of him- 
self as *‘ another disciple,’’ or as ‘‘that other disciple,’’ 
or as ‘‘the other disciple,’’ or as one “‘whom Jesus 
loved.’’ On the other hand, he always speaks of Judas 
by name, and ordinarily with some characterizing term 
in connection with his treachery. Peter and John were 
much together before and after the crucifixion. John 
thus repeatedly couples them in John 20 : 1-8. When, 
therefore, John speaks, in his*Gospel, of an associate of 
Peter as ‘‘ another disciple,’’ the fair inference is that 
he means himself. It is contrary to his practice in that 
Gospel to speak in that way of Judas. Indeed, Judas 
seems to have failed to appear against Jesus in the ex- 
amination before the high-priest, as he apparently had 
agreed to do. His remorse when he found that Jesus 
submitted quietly to arrest seems to have made him 
unwilling to furnish the testimony for which he had been 
bribed. Peter was not one to be reckoned as his friend by 
Judas after the betrayal, and thus to be brought into the 
court of the high-priest (John 18 : 15-17) ; neither would 
John refer to Judas after his treachery as ‘‘ another dis- 
ciple’’ with Peter. The evidence and the inference 
would seem to be conclusive that it was John. 


% 


Many a statement of a truth conveys 
but half the truth. The’ statement is 
true, and yet it is not the whole truth, 
It was recently said in this column that ‘‘the Devil 
knows enough to approach a man on his weaker side in- 
stead of on his stronger.’" This was in response to an 
Ohio correspondent who had asked ‘if it is possible for 
an individual to be tempted of the Devil, and there be 
not at the same time a desire of some sort in the indi- 
vidual for the thing that the Devil presents.”’ 

moved a Tennessee reader to write pleasantly : 


One's Danger of 
Temptation 


This has 


I never fail to read, with interest and profit, your Notes on 
Open Letters ; but what you say in your issue of April 29, on the 
‘shrewdness of the Devil's ways,"’ is not satisfactory to my mind, 
and I apprehend it was no more so to your correspondent from 
Ohio. ‘The Ohio correspondent asks “‘ if it is possible for an indi- 
vidual to be tempted of the Devil, and there not be at the same time 
a desire of some sort in the individual for the thing that the Devil 
presents."’ You seem to answer this in the negative,—that is, 
that it is impossible to tempt one to act wholly contrary to one’s 
desire, and that the Devil is far too wise to throw away his time 
in foolish efforts to do so. You endow the Devil with great 
shrewdness, but does it follow, as you seem to teach, that he never 
makes a mistake ? He was mistaken when he made his assault 
upon Job, and worse mistaken in his assault upon Jesus. If there 
was a weak point in Job's character, he did not find it, and there 
was not any weak point to find in the character of Jesus. I can- 
not agree that he attacks only the weak, or only the weak points 
in the character of those otherwise strong. His plans envelop 
the whole earth, all flesh, even the Son of God. He does not 
wait for you to begin to desire. Temptation in the hands of a 
persevering Devil often sows the first seeds of desire in the purest 
minds. Temptation does not simply mean favorable opportunity 
for sin to those more or less desiring to sin ; but it also means to 
try, put to test, and, in doing this, the Devil is never idle, and is 
no respecter of persons. To poor humanity sin is always possi- 
ble, and so the Devil tempts us with reasonable hope of success ; 
and when at last he overcomes our resistance, he holds out to us 
the forbidden fruit. But he sometimes fails. 


Of course, it is not to be supposed that the Devil 
never makes a mistake, inasmuch as his entire course is 
a mistake. Yet he is to be credited with sufficient 
shrewdness not to try to tempt a man on his stronger 
side when a weaker side of the man is obviously open. 
Does the Tennessee inquirer suppose that Job had a 
weaker side than the one which Satan attacked? He 
surely does not think that there was a weaker side to the 
Son of man. As to the question of the Ohio inquirer, 
whether an individual must, in order to be temptible, 
have a conscious desire for that which the Devil proffers 
as a temptation, it is sufficient, as a practical matter, to 
know that one should never feel so strong that he does 
not need to rely on God for help against temptation. 
Let no man say that he is in no danger of being tempted 
at what he deems his strongest side. ‘‘ Wherefore let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall."' 
It may seem to one to be necessary to watch and pray 
only where watching and prayer are obviously ‘in 
season ;"" but the inspired injunction to the preacher as 
to his preaching is good for the hearer in his watching 
and prayer, ‘‘be instant in season, out of season.”* 
There is no other safe way for any of us. 
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From Contributors 


The Apocalypse of the Apostle John 
By President Robert Eilis Thompson, S.T.D. 


POCALYPTIC writing is a development or special- 
ization of prophetic writing. It differs from prophetic 
writing in giving a chief prominence to elements already 
present, but not so prominent, in prophecy. The 
prophet speaks at times of things to come, although his 
chief employment is with the present. He is a teacher 
of social duty, much more than a predicter, but he does 
predict. His very certainty as to the meaning of exist- 
ing situations leads him to do so. He understands 
«the signs of the times.’’ The apocalypt deals with 
the future almost exclusively. It is, indeed, from the 
study of the apocalypts that the common idea of proph- 
ecy as prediction is derived, and it has reacted unhap- 
pily upon the interpretation of the prophets. It has led 
people to look everywhere for predictions, where none 
were intended or to be found. In fact, prediction is 
not essential to prophecy. Hosea is always classed as a 
prophet, although his book is not predictive, and the 
other prophets deal more in exposition of the present 
than in announcements of things to come. 

The second element which is subordinate in prophecy, 
but dominant in apocalypse, is symbolical vision. Here 
also some prophets have more and some less of this, 
while the apocalpt has a great deal. The prophet was a 
speaker rather than a writer, and symbolical visions are 
not an effective way of putting a case to an audience. 
The apocalypt was a writer rather than a speaker, and 
could afford the use of this form, which is most attrac- 
tive to the Oriental mind. 

The transition from prophecy to apocalypse is seen in 
the later chapters of Ezekiel and in Zechariah. Eze- 
kiel’s visions of the new temple and the new holy land 
are apocalytic in substance. They are symbolical visions 
of things to come, added to work purely prophetic. 
The same is true of Zechariah’s vision of the white horses 
and the olive-trees, while other parts of his book are so 
distinctly prophetic that some critics have ascribed the 
two to different authors. But it is in the Bo@k of Dan- 
iel, which the Jews did not number among the propheti- 
cal books, that we first see apocalyptic vision in its full 
development. It is the model upon which the succeed- 
ing apocalypses model themselves. 

For, once the model was set, it became a favorite form 
of writing among the Jews. Apocalypse followed apoca- 
lypse in the period between Malachi and Matthew, the 
greatest being the Book of Enoch, in which the saint of 
the days before the flood was made to disclose the course 
which events were about to take in the days of the Has- 
monean kings. 

From the days of Ezekiel, and, still more, from those 
of Daniel, apocalypse is cosmopolitan as well as na- 
tional. It represents the rfew interest in the world at 
large, which was born of invasion, conquest, and cap- 
tivity. It puts the elect people into the central place, 
but it speaks also of the nations round about, and not as 
if their ruin and overthrow were all that could be fore- 
told of them. God must be interested in them no less 
than man. ~ The biblical apocalypses of the Old Testa- 
ment represent the new idea of a world-wide kingdom of 
the coming Messiah, It is only the apocalypses outside 
the canon which express Jewish narrowness and ex- 
clusiveness in this respect, and even here the Book of 
Enoch is biblical in spirit. 

In the New Testament there is but one apocalypse, 
and that is the greatest of the series. Many others were 
written, and enough survive to make a respectable vol- 
ume, but only one had the apostolic weight, the literary 
worth, and the historic importance, which give it a last- 
ing claim to our attention. Tradition ascribes-it to the 
beloved Apostle, but this tradition has been widely 
challenged. Even as early as the third century, Dionysius 
of Alexandria declared that the writer of the excellent 
Greek of the fourth Gospel and the great Epistle could 
not be the writer of the bad, ungrammatical Greek of the 
Apocalypse. He therefore supposed a different John, 
called John the Presbyter, to have written the Apocalypse. 
It is very unlikely that the same man, in the same men- 
fal state, should have written both. But the late Dr. 
Edwin H. Sears suggests a reasonable explanation of the 
difficulty. He points out that the Apostle, in writing 
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the Apocalypse, was probably in an ‘* exalted '' mental 
state, such as is seen in dying folk, Now one of the 
marks of this state is the recurrence of its subject to the 
speech of childhood. The dying Scotchman, though 
the «‘ Doric’’ may have been strange to his lips ever 
since his boyhood, speaks the Scotch of his childhood. 
George Macdonald makes use of this fact in one of the 
scenes of his ‘‘ Robert Falconer.’’ In the Apocalypse, 
therefore, we may have the broken, ungrammatical 
Greek of John’s boyhood, while the Gospel and the 
Epistles which bear his name represent the Greek which 
he had learned to write through long contact with the 
Greek-speaking world. 

If this primary difficulty be removed, it will be found 
that there is a remarkable internal resemblance of the 
Apocalypse to John’s other writings, especially the Gos- 
pel. What is thought or fact in the latter becomes 
vision in the former. Thus, as Dr. Sears reminds us, 
John alone of the evangelists notices the piercing of our 
Lord’s side by the Roman soldier's spear. In the 
Apocalypse ‘‘they which pierced him . shall 
mourn over him.’’ The Fourth is the only Gospel 
which presents Jesus as the Lamb of God. He is called 
by that name twenty-three times in the Apocalypse. 

The structure of the Johannine Apocalypse is such as 
naturally divides it into three sections. The first con- 
cerns itself directly with the church, represented by the 
seven churches of the region in which the Apostle spent 
his later years. This part corresponds rather to prophecy 
than to apocalypse. There are symbolical expressions, 
—‘‘the white stone,"’ ‘‘the new name,'’ ‘‘the pillar in 
the temple,’’—but no symbolical vision. And the con- 
tents are predictive only in the most general way. 

The Apocalypse proper begins with the fourth chap- 
ter, and falls into two sections. The first is concerned 
with the Christian church in its relation to the Jewish 
nation. Jerusalem is the city of evil deed and influence, 
around which the seven trumpets are sounding, as around 
Jericho in Joshua’s days. But with the sounding of the 
seventh comes a transition to a broader, a world-wide, 
field of interest. Jerusalem gives place to Rome, the 
harlot city of the seven hills, whose overthrow, following 
that of Jerusalem, shall introduce the age of the new 
heavens and the new e€arth. It is pagan Kome, not 
papal, that is meant ; for papal Rome, by adding the 
Vatican, and enclosing it by the Leonine walls, became 
a city of eight hills, not seven. Under various figures 
the age of pagan persecution which succeeded Jewish 
is portrayed, ending with the surrender of the world to 
“our Lord and his Christ.’ The closing vision is one 
of a perfect human society, living under the rule of God 
on this earth. The apocalyptic figures used are fre- 
quently applied to the state of the saints after death. 
The application may be not unjustified, but that is not 
the primary sense. 

John's guide says to him, ‘‘I am one of thy brethren 
the prophets.'’ The expression points to the close rela- 
tion of the Apocalypse to the prophetical books of the 
Jewish canon. Especially close is his affinity with Eze- 
kiel, whose prophecies John must have studied with 
especial closeness, and from whom he may have taken 
the apocalyptic bent. The vision of the four living 
creatures is Ezekiel’s living creature with the four as- 
pects. The sealing of the elect out of the twelve tribes 
is Ezekiel’'s marking of the loyal Israelites out of the 
inkhorn, and with the old Hebrew letter «‘T,’’ which is 
cross-shaped. The pure river of the water of life from 
the throne is Ezekiel’s flood from the gates of the new 
temple. That temple itself suggested the vision of the 
new Jerusalem. The outcry over the fall of Babylon 
recalls Ezekiel’s lament over Tyre. And so on through 
scene after scene. 

The prophet was more likely than the apocalypt to 
reproduce the environment in which he spoke or wrote. 
Yet a recent critic finds in the Book of Enoch and other 
extra-canonical apocalypses reminiscences of the wild, 
rocky scenery of the wilderness of En-gedi, where dwelt 
those Essene communities in which he supposes those 
apocalypses to have been written. John reproduces, as 
Dean Stanley shows in his ‘‘Sermons in the East’’ 
(Scribners), the scenery of Patmos and its neighborhood, 
—the mountain islands, the strangely contorted rocks, 
the volcanic Thera, and the sea itself in all its moods, 
as nowhere else in the Scriptures. 

The book is the work of a great poet, a great prophet, 
a great apocalypt. Its existence gives us the vision of 


another side of John the Divine. It shows him not 
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merely the devout mystic and the devoted chronicler, 
but the student of the world’s history and of its largest 
social question. In John's Gospel, Frederick Maurice 
used to say, we have the best manual of theology ; in 
his Epistle, the best guide to ethics ; in the Apocalypse, 
the true key to politics. 

Philadelphia. 
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A Life Fight for Life 


By the Rev. Edson C. Dayton 


The characteristic of genuine heroism is its persistency.—Emerson 


HE subject of this sketch was born April 24, 1826. 
His father was a ‘‘ moderate drinker.'' The child's 
first employment was in a brickyard, and there he car- 
ried liquor to the men, for which he was occasionally 
rewarded with a drink. He can remember being drunk 
when he was eight years old. He cannot remember a 
time when he did not like liquor undiluted, and infers 
an inherited taste. When he was nine years of age, his 
mother died. There was no strong paternal restraint, and 
habit grew. At thirty he was unable to read or write, 
but secretly learned to do both. 

He was converted at forty-two, and entered upon the 
struggle which was to reveal in its course splendid, per- 
sistent, triumphant heroism. 

Imagine this scene :—He is passing an open saloon 
on his way to work. He tarries before the door. By 
sheer force of renewed will he pushes on to the next 
saloon, and the next, one after another, of the thirty or 
more on that long street, until, in his agony, he cries 
out: ‘* My God, this is as by fire! this is as by fire !"’ 

He is walking with a friend in the public park after 
prayer-meeting, when suddenly he steps in front of the 
other, puts his hands on his shoulders, looks him 
straight in the face, and, with great earnestness and 
solemnity, says: ‘‘ Brother, it sometimes seems to me 
that, when we do right the things which it is easy to do 
right, God doesn’t make much account of them ; but 
when we do right the things which it is hard to do right, 


then we please God."’ 
The tempter apprvactics “hint 


+ Sou~ are aging soe 
are not strong, you have a family to provide for, you 
should use a certain patent medicine and exercise self- 
control.’ The assailant is exposed and rendered power- 
less, and a way of greater safety in time to come lighted 
up, by this warning, from a friend : ‘‘ Suspect any sug- 
gestion that comes to you along the line of natural in- 
clination."’ 

Where shall we find profounder, nobler soliloquy 
than this? ‘*Ought I to ask God to take away this ap- 
petite? Maybe, if he did, I shouldn't hunger and thirst 
so after righteousness.’ 

Year after year, this is the most he will say for himself, 
with the deliberation of one who expects to be justified 
or condemned by the words of his mouth: ‘‘I am 
trying ; | would not take the world in exchange for the 
hope I have.’’ 

A helpful pastor, about to preach a farewell sermor, 
met him before service in the vestibule, and said in cheer- 





ful tone: ‘Brother C we shall meet again in 
heaven."’ ‘Did my pastor know that, or did he just 
think it?’’ were questions pondered long afterward. 


He had felt he understood the command, ‘‘ work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling ;'’ and the 
pastor's confidence was, that all the time God was work- 
ing in and with him. 

He had been on a spree, and is still stupid. 
to pray, how can he? 
waits. 


Urged 
Another prays for him and 
At last the cry goes up: ‘ All-righteous Father, 
thou knowest I will not try again unless thou wilt help 
me."’ God helps him. The depression is overcome 
for the first time without stimulant, and he has not 
fallen since. 

John Vine Hall overcame in six years. This man 
was falling and rising for eighteen years, but the last 
six or seven of that long period he had the conviction, 
unexpressed to a living soul, that God would give him 
the victory before he died ; and he has not drunk in 
fifteen years. 

There is no boasting : ‘‘ Now, for all this village is 
worth, | would not take a drink even of sweet cider."’ 
His sympathies are with the class out of which divine 
grace has lifted him. ‘‘Don't give up hope for one who 
is struggling to be free from alcohol. |} know some 
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don’t mean it; but can’t you tell those that do. Isn't 
there something in their voice or manner that tells you 
they mean it?’’ 

Ile and the pastor whom he loved have outlived their 
threescore years and ten. Their last days are their best 
on earth. They will meet again in heaven. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A Case of Arrested Development 
By Margaret Montgomery 


OE McCARTHY was the head of a family, and he 
was going to the bad! It was a sad case, for there 
were five children. It was sadder because this same 
Joseph McCarthy was only nine years old. If you go to 
the bad at thirty-nine you may reform, but at nine the 
chances for reform are more slender. In Joe's case, 
there was no doubt, in anybody's mind, about his desti- 
nation. But, when he should have reached the bad to 
which every one said he was hurrying, what was to be- 
come of the family, unless they too went to the bad? 
_It is the middle rounds of the ladder which are so crowded 
as to make one's footing insecure ; there is plenty of 
room at the top—and the bottom. 
His own family appreciated the distinction of having 
its head go to the bad. 
noted, if frowsy, 


There was the chief sufferer, the 
mother, who enjoyed the enviable 
reputation of having ‘‘come through a lot.’’ Some 
were real sorrows, some imaginary ; but all were retailed 
to sympathetic hearers, when, conforming to the almost 
universal custom of the neighborhood, she went out, 
with shawl pinned over her head, as soon as she had 
breakfasted, to the back doors of the neighbors. At 
home the dishes were unwashed, but what difference 
did that make in a home where the table was always 
set ?—if a table littered with soiled dishes and broken 
food could be called ‘‘set."’ All day the loaf of bread 
lay on the table, and, when any one grew hungry, why 
then was meal-time for that one, at least so long as there 
was a loaf from which to cut and molasses in the cup to 
spread, 

This plan of life saved a great many annoyances. such 
as undue trouble about coming to the table in a tidy 
condition. Some people, the McCarthys knew, made 
a great deal of just such trifles ; but they cherished a 
supreme scorn for ‘‘ sich fool notions."’ ‘Still, every one 
has his weak points, for the McCarthys were thought 
‘‘ mighty particular’’ by their neighbors the Grulans, be- 
cause the McCarthys would only let the cat eat at the 
table with the children, but drove the chickens away ! 
On the other hand, there were the Cruchis, who thought 
the Grulans were lofty, because, though they did not 
mind the chickens, they almost always drove out of the 
kitchen the pet pig, while the Cruchis received the pig 
on terms of equality. 
its way. 


The whole world is exclusive in 


But all the while that the Cruchis and the Grulans 
and the McCarthys are settling social distinctions, and 
Mrs. McCarthy is gossiping with her neighbors, and the 
four little McCarthy girls are growing up in their untidy, 
neglected home, Joe McCarthy was, as has been said 
more than once, going straight to the bad. And what 
was there to save him from it? 

In some homes he would have had, at his age, a nurse 
to dress him, to curl his hair, and to take him by the 
hand, and lead him around the square on the sunny side 
of the street for a nice little walk. 

At a quarter of seven Joe clutched a chunk of bread 
and molasses in one hand, and in the other his dinner- 
pail, which contained another chunk of bread and mo- 
lasses, with the hollow lid full of cokd tea, which his 
mother had put up for him the night before, that she 
might not have to get up eatly the next morning. Thus 
eating his breakfast, as the asthmatic whistle of Jameson 
Colliery gave its seven hoarse blasts, Joe would go to his 
work in the big coal-breaker. 
the Jameson Colliery. 


He was a slate-picker in 


Of course, it wasn't right, and, of course, the law for- 
bade his working in the breaker before he was twelve ; 
but when Joe's father was brought home dead (or, at 
least, a part of him was), and when the other children 
were nothing but girls, and when Mrs. McCarthy's 
speak-easy, (and who could object to a poor widdy woman 
with four girls selling a drop or two?) but when it was 
not a big paying enterprise, from too much home con- 
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sumption and other causes, and when Joe did not want 
to go to school, and did want to work in the breaker,— 
‘the darlin’ boy !’’—and when his mother went to the 
breaker boss, and swore that he was over twelve, but 
small of his age,—why, what was to be done? Breaker 
bosses are not employed as detectives, and boys are not 
horses whose age can be read by their teeth. Besides, 
boys were needed in the Jameson Colliery. So Joe Mc- 
Carthy, as was said in the beginning and has been said 
all along, was going to the bad as fast as his baby feet 
could carry him. He prided himself on being able to 
swear with the bestof'em. The older men counted him 
‘*a cute one,’’ to be able to take a drink or a smoke with 
any man around the works. 

One night a new factor came into the life of Joe Mc- 
Carthy. Attracted by the lights and singing, he walked 
into a hall filled with boys. A boy is such a gregarious 
animal that itis no wonder Joe looked around with 
delight as he saw hundreds of boys seated in the hall. 
It was such a homelike crowd, with so many faces which 
bore, like his own, that tiny rim of coal-dirt about the 
eyelashes that any ordinary scrubbing with soap and 
water will not take off, which is the unmistakable mark 
of the breaker boy. Joe felt at home at once. 

Upon the platform the most delightful things occurred, 
—songs and recitations, with beautiful selections by a 
mandolin club. Then presiding over the meeting, and 
moving in and out among the boys, went a gracious wo- 
man, beautifully dressed, with a bunch of roses at her 
waist. ‘‘ The real thing ! ‘cause I touched 'em, to find 
out, when I was pretendin’ to catch Jim Fadden !’’ 

Joe listened with admiration and wonder. After the 
meeting closed, from a perfect babel of information he 
learned that ‘‘ This is the B. 1. A.’’ ** The B. I. A.?”’ 
‘‘Why, that’s us !’’ That there wasn’t a dead-beat be- 
longed. ‘‘ Every chap in it’s got to work at somepin’, 
sellin’ papers, or pickin’ slate, or somepin’.’’  ‘‘ That 
there lady what set up front, and did such a lot of smilin’ 
at us boys, is our president. She's a reg’ lar up-an’ -up.”’ 
‘* Her husband's attorney-general, but that ain’t nuthin’ 
to bein’ the president of the B. I. A."’ 

The entertainment just given had been a repetition 
of one given the week before by the young ladies of 
the Firct Church for the benefit of their mission band. 

‘«Tell you what, Joe, the fellers that give the enter- 
tainments for us ain't no slouches! The regular swells, 
what get up things where ye'd be glad to git a chance to 
git in after yes dig up fifty cints or a dollar, comes up 
here, glad enough when they be's invited, and gives us 
the same show for nothin’, 'cause ye see we fellers know 
how to ’ preciate ’em.”’ 

Then there was the debating society, part of the organi- 
zation. ° 

‘¢ Tell you what it is, Joe ; not one of the fine folks 
that come here can beat the B. I. A. in a debate. That 
Mike Kilroy ! he can talk like a house afire!"’ 

‘« The B. I. A.’s great ! 
debatin’ societies !’’ 

‘« Better join, Joe. You can sign the constitution, 
and then, if you want to, you can sign the drinkin’ book, 
an’ the smokin’ book, an’ the swearin’ book, that you 
won't do none of ’em no more.”’ 

‘‘Sign ! Sign nuthin’!’’ was Joe’s reply, as he seized 
his cap and rushed out of the door. He, Joe McCarthy, 
sign that he would not drink nor smoke nor swear, when 
he prided himself on being the youngest tough in the 
whole city! He had long outgrown the small suburban 
ambition of being ‘‘the toughest kid in Simpson's 
Patch.’’ As for really signing his name to anything, he 
could not have done that ; for he did not know how to 
write, his entire education consisting of the first three 
lessons in the primer which had been thumped into him 
by various teachers during the intervals of playing hookey 
which had filled the two years when the state had his 
name upon its school-roll. 

But then, if he could not sign his name, at least he 
could maintain his principles, and not be buncoed into 
anything which could be construed into goodness. So 
it was that Joe grabbed his cap, and, as fast as he could 
go, went from the hall straight to McGurkle’s saloon on 
the back road. There he received a most flattering 
welcome. Every sharp, impudent, or vicious speech the 
child made was greeted with roars of laughter, and he 
was spurred on to further efforts by these cries of ap- 
plause. That night, for the first time, foe went stagger- 
ing home. 

After such a beginning, did Joe ever go back to the 
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B. I. A.? Of course, he did. Night after night, at first 
on the back seat, with his cap tight in his hand, ready 
to flee for his liberty if ever he should be asked to join 
the society. More than once, as the president started 
smilingly in his direction, he was not, for the street had 
him. 

However, no boy so notoriously tough as Joe McCarthy 
could come to the B. I. A. night after night without those 
interested in the work knowing all about him, his repu- 
tation, and his environment. 

It need not be told how the president won Joe. It 
was enough that he needed her and the B. I. A., with all 
its blessed helpfulness, more almost than any boy who had 
ever joined it. So all her efforts and those of her help- 
ers were brought to bear on that one boy, till, one night, 
his bravado gone, he asked that he might be a member 
of the society. The grimy fist bore the pencil fairly 
through the paper as Joe McCarthy made ‘‘ his X mark"’ 
to the simple pledge : 





Realizing that the object of this society is for my bene- 
fit, physically, mentally, and morally, I, on my part, 
promise to refrain from all that will hinder, and to do all 
that will help, toward the attainment of that. perfect 
manhood, the true type of which was given to the world 
in the character of Jesus Christ. 











It was a real surrender. Sanctification did not result 
that first night; but the saloon had him no longer. 
After a few months, Joe marched up to the front, and 
said firmly, ‘‘Gimme them there swearin’ an’ drinkin’ 
an’ smokin’ books. I'm goin’ to sign the hull outfit, 
and be a tiptop B. I. A.”’ 

It was not very pleasant for Mrs. McCarthy at first, 
for somehow that ‘‘ drinkin’ book’’ and ‘‘ the business,”’ 
which Mrs. McCarthy conducted with more or less suc- 
cess, did not work smoothly together. But, in the end, 
there was one speak-easy less in Simpson's Patch, and 
Joe, the little man of the family, had taken a big step 
forward in manliness. 

Joe is now sixteen. He has just been elected president 
of the senior debating club of the society. Even Mrs. 
McCarthy, who for a long time resented the implied in- 
terference with her business, regards him with wondering 
pride 

‘« He writes just beautiful, and ye never heard such 
readin’ as he does since he’s been going to the night 
school of the B. I. A. An’ the figerin’'! Do you 
know,’’ Mrs. McCarthy confides to her neighbors, ‘‘ he’s 
a-workin’ for a place on the ingineer corps, and his 
teacher says he is sure to get it. I tell yez, blood will 
tell,—an’ it's a fine lad, is my own Joe. 
every cint of his pay last month."’ 

It would all be a marvelous story, this change in Joe 
McCarthy, if it were enly a story. It is more than mar- 
velous ; it is true. The people about Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, have grown used to the sight of just such 
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results on just such embryonic outlaws, when they come 
under the influence of Mrs Ellen W. Palmer, the boy 
lover and saver, with her Boys’ Industrial Association, 
which has upwards of a thousand boy members re- 
cruited from the neighboring coal-breakers, mills, and 
factories, and among the newsboys and bootblacks 
of the street. The entertainments provided so freely by 
the friends of the B. I. A. are the bait to catch the boys, 
Then come their own debating clubs, with their elements 
of personal growth, and then the night schools and 
manual-training departments. 

In all its avenues the B. I. A. is an uplift to the boys 
of the city of Wilkes-Barre which is felt everywhere. Is 
not this particular form of boy-saving worthy of imita- 
tion elsewhere ? 

Dunmore, Pa. 
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The Mountain Cabin 


By the Rev. Edward A. Rand 


"7? 


me HIS is—this is—just jolly ! And, as he said 

it, a boy's blue eyes opened wider and wider, 

and a smile spread across his face like a sun ray flashing 
across a brook by the roadside. 

Harold Batt was looking into a cabin built of logs, 











Jure 3, 1899 


and located half a mile up the road over Long Moun- 
In this cabin were a cook-stove, a table with two 
Harold saw all this, 
and he also caught the scent of the supper that Grandpa 
Batt had just cooked on the cabin stove,—a big slice of 
venison, and potatoes fried to a rich brown. 


tain. 
chairs, and two bunks in a corner. 


As a guest of his grandfather on a hay-making visit to 
these upland fields, Harold had trudged three miles that 
day, and he was prepared fully to enjoy the odorous 
meal. 

‘«Welcome, welcome, my boy !'’ shouted Grandpa 
Batt. <‘‘I've been 'spectin’ ye. Got an extra supper 
for ye. Come right in, and make yourself to hum. 
We'll lose no time, but begin right away. Take right 
hold, man fashion."’ 

Harold always recalled that supper in Long Mountain 
Cabin as one of the best he had ever eaten. He would 
have said it was the best, but—but—he did not like one 
thing, Grandpa finally held out a tumbler, and said 
coaxingly : 

‘« Have a leetle of this, sonny ?’’ 

What was in the tumbler did not look exactly like the 
crystal water from the spring back of grandpa’s orchard, 
and Harold asked hesitatingly : 

‘«What—what—is it ?”’ 

‘“«Why, why, ale,—that's all.’’ 





Harold thought a moment. 
pledge? Yes. That settled it. 

‘No, I thank you, grandpa."’ 

‘*Humph !"’ exclaimed grandpa. 

It was all he said, but the tone was like the edge of a 
cafving-knife. At the next meal the invitation was re- 
peated : 


Had he not signed the 


‘« Have a leetle of this, sonny ?'’ 

‘No, I thank you, grandpa. 

Another ‘‘Humph !'’ with a tone like the edge of a 
carving-knife. . 

Nothing more was said, but Harold kept on thinking. 
Hadn't he heard people say that ‘‘Grandpa Batt was 
a-takin’ more liquor than was good for him,’’ and then 
again, ‘* Drinkin’ was a-growin’ on the old man Batt"’ ? 

What would be the end of all this? The end was 
suggested in a conversation he had with grandpa about 
an old tree next the cabin. A heavy vine had grown up 
the trunk and over the lower limb of this tree,” which was 
near the cabin. 

‘¢There, Harold ; I don’t know but that I ought to 
cut off that limb.’ 

‘«Why, grandpa ?’’ « 

‘‘That vine grows heavier and heavier every year, 
and it will break the limb. 
like ? 
wuss, 


Do you know what it is 
A bad habit, that grows wuss, and 
It might come down, —that ‘ere vine, —and bring 
the tree down, too, any moment, and do lots of damage. 
1 s' pose I ought to cut it down right off, but—there’’— 

He said no more, but went into the cabin, and filled a 
tumbler with ale, and emptied it. 

‘A bad habit !"’ thought Harold. 

He sat thinking’ that night while Grandpa Batt was 
away to buy ‘‘a few groceries'’ 
the mountain. 
of the ‘* few."’ 


and wuss, 


at a store at the foot of 
Harold knew a jug of ale would be one 


‘«O dear!'’ he groaned there in the cabin alone. 
‘See here!’’ said the thinker. 
‘*Didn't you promise, in your pledge, not only to let 
intoxicating beverages alone, but to use your influence 
against them ?”’ 

+ Yes." 


‘*Well, are you doing it? 


a voice within 


Ought you not in some 


’ 


way to let your grandpa know’ 

‘*Oh ! stop, and I’ ll—see about it."’ 

He wished he could see pen and ink and paper. 
not grandpa have them ? 
this side of a sugar-bowl. 
began to write : 

‘« Dear Grandpa: I—I know you won't think hard of 
me, for you are real kind ; but I have taken the pledge, 
and—I—and I wish '’— 

There the pen halted. What next? It seemed to 
Harold as if he could not write another word, and, in- 
deed, he did not know what to say. He hemmed, he 
chewed the end of his penholder, he got up from his 
chair and walked about the cabin, he sat down again, 
he wrote : 


Did 
Yes, and kept them on a shelf 
Harold found them, and 


‘*You know I love you, and I wish *’’— 
Suddenly it seemed as if the sky had tumbled down 
and crushed the roof in. 


* answer to this ‘ere beside your plate.’ 
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Harold jumped up and ran toward the door, holding 
on to his head. He wanted to make sure of so much of 
his property. Whether he could get out of the door 
with it was at first very doubtful. He succeeded, and, 
running off into the mountain road, sat down on a grassy 
bank, and in much perplexity waited for the next event. 
A voice was the next event,—a voice calling tearfully: 

‘* Har-r-rold !"’ 

‘«It is grandpa,’’ he said, and ran toward the voice. 

He saw Grandpa Batt in the lighted cabin door. What 
a happy grandpa face he had when he saw Harold ! 

‘Oh ! are you here, grandpa ?’’ 

‘Yes ; and how thankful I am to see you! Dread- 
ful scat! Yes; and that branch of the old tree has 
fallen. It did not hurt the cabin, but struck the roof of 
the shed near by. It's 
but I was dreadful scat. 
that on the table ?’’ 

Harold hung his head. 

‘« Yes, sir.’’ 

He thought Grandpa Batt would speak sharply, but 
he did not. His voice was very mild. 

‘‘I must go to cuttin’ hay in the mornin’, afore you're 
up, but you'll find your breakfast on the table, and an 


’ 


no matter, long as you're alive, 


But see here. Did you write 


In the morning Harold found this note beside his 
plate : 

‘*My dear Grandson : I think I know what you meant 
in your note, and I thank you. God sent his warning to 
me through the falling of that limb. What if it had 
come down on the cabin, and we had been inside! It's 
God's warning, and he is saying to me I am like that 
limb, and I'll have a tumble if I don’t look out. I 
know, if folks take sips, and keep taking sips, they will 
want to take more and more and more, and I must stop 
it. I must cut thevine down, or there will be a tumble. 
So I am going to stop drinking, and, if you look out near 
the limb that fell upon the shed, you'll find a broken 


jug. Pray for your poor old grandpa,’’ 
It was very still in the mountain cabin. Harold 
thought he could hear his heart thumping away. Some- 


thing else could soon have been heard,—a boy's voice 
pleading with God in a boy's way for his ‘‘ poor old 
grandpa.”’ 


Watertown, Mass. 
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For the Superintendent 


The Sunday-School Library 


‘TO facilitate the work of Sunday-school library com- 
mittees or librarians, in selecting new books, The 

Sunday School Times has published a number of lists 

from which such selection might be made. The publi- 

cations briefly commented upon in the following list are 

mostly of comparative recency. 

Young People’s Problems. By J. R. Miller, D.D. iho, pp. 


206. New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
75 cents. 


Perplexed with life's problems, boys and girls will find 
this little book brimful of helpful suggestions. Dr. 
Miller thoroughly understands young people, and he 
has written thoughtfully, carefully, and sympatheti- 
cally, endeavoring to teach those about him ‘ how to 
live."’ 

Tuen, Slave and Empress. By Kathleen Gray Nelson. 12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 191. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

An interesting and vivid picture is here given of the 
severe trials a Chinese girl must undergo just because 
she zs a girl. It ought to prove a helpful book to Ameri- 
can girls by opening their eyes to the many blessings 
peculiar to them. 


Eunice ard Cricket. 


By Elizabeth Westyn Timlow. 
illustrated, pp. 311. 


Boston : Estes & Lauriat. 

These two little sisters, Eunice and Cricket, were full 
of fun and frolic. This book tells of their good times 
in learning how to use a camera, their house-parties, 
and how they tried to become “unselfish, lady-like, and 
thoughtful. 

Dorothy Day: A Story for Girls. By Julie 


12mo, illustrated, pp. 325. Philadelphia: 
lishing Company. $1.25. 


Proud, impetuous, and self-willed, the heroine of this 
bright story had many a hard struggle to overcome these 


16mo, 


M. 
The 


Lippmann. 
Penn Pub- 
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characteristics. By the help of her gentle mother, she 
did grow into a life of unselfishness and service. The 
story of her progress toward the true graces of Christian 
character has the requisite grace of readableness. 
Three Freshmen, By Jessie Anderson Chase. 
Chicago : A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. 
To read of the doings of college girls is always inter- 


16m0, pp. 264. 


esting, and this account of a New-Englander, a South- 
erner, and a Westerner, at Smith College, is particularly 
so. Each one is totally different, but charming in her 
own way, and the three grow into very real personages 
as one reads. It is a pure, helpful story for girls of col- 


lege age. 


“ Sister... By E. Everett Green. t12mo, illustrated, pp. 422 
New York: ‘T. Nelson & Sons. 
Friendship is the key-note of this story. It is sup- 


posedly told by an English girl, who finds a true friend 
in ‘‘Sister,’’ a beautiful young woman with a pathetic 
mystery about her which is subsequently explained. 
Like all of Mrs. Green's stories, it is written with a sin- 
cere purpose, and could be especially helpful to girls of 
about eighteen. 


Buz-Buz, 


By Charles Stuart Pratt. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 102. 
Boston : 


Lothrop Publishing Company. 75 cents. 

Twelve adventures in the life of a fly make up this 
simply worded story for the little folk. It is written for 
their amusement mainly, and the clever pen-and-ink 
pictures add to its interest. 

For Love of Country. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
pp. 354 New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

Patriotism was the sentiment that sustained the hero 
of this tale through daring service for his country, and 
by which his love for a winsome girl was put to the test. 
The story is laid in the time of Washington, and views of 
himself and of men of his time are given. 


12mo, 


There is a 
sufficient dignity of description throughout the story, and 
yet it does not lack the spirited incidents which its title 
suggests. 


Ward Hill at Weston. 
trated, pp. 336. 


By Everett T. Tomlinson. 12mo, illus- 
Philadelphia : A. J. Rowland, $1.25. 


School stories showing the moral battles of manly boys, 
and the follies and failings of the morally weaker boys, 


can be of service in the Sunday-school library. Ward 
Hill's blunders and thoughtless doings, and his willing- 


ness to follow the crowd, and his final awakening, make 
a readable story, that, on the whole, would have a good 
influence among boys of fifteen or sixteen. 


Fabius the Roman. 
trated, pp. 388. 


-By Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D.  t2mo, illus- 
New York: Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 
Stories of the early Christian struggles for the faith 
have a serious interest for the more thoughtful among 
the older scholars in the Sunday-school. And when 
deeds of martyrdom are interwoven with the loves and 
hates of the every-day lives of vividly portrayed charac- 
ters in a story like Fabius the Roman, the interest is only 
heightened thereby. The book also affords one a glimpse 
of the progress of Christianity towards rights and privi- 
leges under Constantine. 
* And She Got All That!"" By Cara Reese. 16mo, illustrated, 


pp. 176. New York, Chicago, and Toronto: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 75 cents. 


Discontented with her simple lot as a wife and mother, 
a woman sought scope for her energies in the outer 
world away from husband and children. Her ambitions 
and her views of woman's work, her unrest and disap- 
pointment, and her final enlightening, give material for 
a singularly sweet, impressive story. 
Phronsie Pepper : The Last of the ‘ Five Little Peppers."’ 


wy Sidney. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 437. Boston : 
rop Publishing Company. $1.50. 


It would be hard to mark preferences among the 
Pepper books, but surely this one is charming and en- 
tertaining in the highest degree. With laughter and 
tears one follows those dear people through the pages of 
their doings, and regrets that this is to be the last chroni- 
cle of the Peppers. 


By 
Loth- 


By Martha Baker 
Boston : L. C. Page & Co. 


The Sleeping Beauty: A Modern Version. 
Dunn. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 97. 
50 cents. 

This modern version of The Sleeping Beauty is no 
less interesting and far more real than the sweet old fairy 
tale. On the rocky New England coast the prince and 
princess first met as boy and girl, and in later years, 
their friendship having deepened into love, the prince 
came back to the little island, and carried the princess 
away with him. Closing, as it does, with a love story, 
the book is more suitable for older scholars than for the 
younger. 
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A Frontier Hero. By I. T. Thurston. t1amo, illustrated, pp. 
geo. Boston and Chicago : The Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 


Along with the many foreign missionary books of the 
year this story of home missionary life will not come 
The frontier hero was the son of a home mis- 
sionary, and, with all his manly daring, was a boyish, 


amiss. 


natural fellow, and can be a help to others of his own age. 


For Peggy’s Sake. By Mrs. Edwin Hohler. 
New York : Macmillan Company. §1. 


How a little girl lost her identity in the confusion and 


12mo, pp. 216. 


peril of a shipwreck, and how she was recognized in 
later years, is the basis of this story. It is well illus- 
trated, and it makes one feel thoroughly well acquainted 
with generous, mischievous little Peggy, her two kind 
friends, and the dignified earl. 


Agatha’s Unknown Way: A story of Missionary Guidance. By 
** Pansy.'’ 16mo, frontispiece, pp. 58. New York, Chicago, 
and Toronto : Fleming H. Revell Company. 30 cents. 


Indifference on the part of persons who were supposed 
to be interested in missionary work, stirred a missionary’ s 
daughter to awaken a real interest among them. How 
she did this is told with a touch of romance, and en- 
livened by many a novel situation. 


Thy Friend Dorothy. 
trated, pp. 320. 
$1.25. 


Separated from her mother, and forced to follew her 


Blanchard. t2mo, illus- 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


By Amy E. 
Philadelphia : 


alone from England to the new colony of Philadelphia, 
plucky little Dorothy James was compelled to undergo 
Accustomed to luxuries in her old 
home in England, she found it hard to adapt herself to 
the new circumstances of the early followers of William 
Penn, but did so as best she could. Word pictures of 
old Philadelphia, and life in the Society of Friends, fur- 
nish a background for a clever plot. 


A Proud Little Baxter. By Frances Bent Dillingham. t12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 151. Boston and Chicago: ‘The Pilgrim 
Press. 75 cents. 


A little girl's family pride and vivid imagination lead 


many hardships. 


her into exaggeration as to the family affairs. She 
bravely sets to work to overcome the habit, and how she 
does it is shown in this bright, attractive story. 


x % % 


Requirement of an excuse for a pu- 


pil’ s absence is a public-school method 
ive owcuring NMipis average aucwaance 


which has been introduced into St. John's Church Sunday- 
school of Jersey City Heights. The rector, the Rev. Dr. 
‘*Our school is conducted on 
what we call the honor system. 


Courteous Band ol 
Lxcuse Senders 


E. L. Stoddard, writes : 
Each scholar, on en- 
tering, is told that he is expected to conduct himself as 
a Christian and a gentleman, and asked if he is willing 
to sustain the motto of the school,—namely, that it is 
nct necessary to have five hundred scholars in the 
school, or even one hundred, but that it is necessary that 
all should be Christian ladies and gentlemen. He is 
then given a copy of the rules, and among them he finds 
that, when absent, he is to send an excuse to his teacher 
Those 
who do send such excuses are called the ‘Courteous 
Band.’ Those who do not send them are numbered 
among what is called the ‘Impolite Crowd.’ If a 
child sends an excuse, his absence does not count against 


or the superintendent as a matter of courtesy. 


It follows 
that members of the classes are all interested in seeing 
that €xcuses are sent in.’ 


his class, but only against his own record. 


As a result, it is found that 
four-fifths of absentees now send im a regular excuse, 
and gladly consider it a part of their regular duty. 
Moreover, in this as in other rules, it is demonstrated 
that the scholars themselves are. eager to adopt and 
carry out the rules, feeling that thereby the school gains 
a tone and character in which they can take pride. 
St. John’s Bulletin prints the names of the Courteous 
Band, and simply gives the number in the impolite 
Crowd. 

bd 


The Sunday-school is different from 
the secular school, yet not so different 
that it cannot profit by the experience 
and conclusions of secular educators. Take, for in- 
stance, the following extract from an article by W. E. 
Chancellor in The School Journal: ‘‘ The ideal school 


Considering 
the Cenditions 


is not a perfect and unvarying mechanism, demanding 
the unfailing presence of every child during the entire 
The ideal school 
does demand regularity and punctuality of attendance 
upon the lessons and exercises to which each child is 
assigned. Put it has abandoned these ideas that all the 


course of its daily educational process. 


LT I teen 
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children of one school must come to school at one and 
the same time, that all must have recess at one and the 
same time, and that all must depart at one and the same 
time. Children of different ages vary in the time they 
should rise and have breakfast, in the frequency with 
which they need recreation, in the proportions of time 
they can profitably give to mental effort, to bodily 
play, to mere amusement or pure rest.’’ The essential 
truth here for all schools, Sunday and secular, is that 
children are alike in being children, yet very different in 
being individual personalities. Commendations for at- 
tendance, conduct, and proficiency must take many 
varying circumstances and conditions into account -be- 
fore they can be just. And, if they are unjust,—the 
more’s the pity. 
% 

A new officer was recently installed 
in a wide-awake school,—namely, a 
superintendent of membership. His 
duty was to enrol new scholars and look after absentees, 
going over the class-books to discover them. At his 
disposal and command were placed ‘‘ Look-out Squads,’’ 
composed of boys of the junior department. These were 
to be sent, on occasion, to inquire after the causes of 
absence, and to bring back missing ones, if possible. 
This was not to interfere with the work of teachers in 
any way, but merely to supplement it, as teachers are 
sometimes hindered from doing all of such work as may 
be desired. 


A Superintendent of 
Membership 


x2 % 


For the Teacher 


How we Studied the Temperance 
Lesson 


By Emma Graves Dietrick 


T was a beautiful Sunday in the late fall, just the sort 
of day that makes a restless, wide-awake boy want 
to be outdoors instead of quietly in Sunday-school. 
Thore were seven wf my nine present, and all alike bub- 
bling over with life and fun. Now, it is my experience 
that there is little use in a system of repression expressed 
in continual ‘‘don’ts,’’ especially with boys as old as 
these, —for they are fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen years 
of age. 

It was the temperance lesson, and the verses were in 
Proverbs, and not one of them appealed directly to these 
boys, who were brimful of enthusiasm over yesterday's 
football game. 

Here was the teacher's problem : Given seven active, 
restless young fellows, interested chiefly in fun and 
frolic, and a Sunday-school lesson composed of wise 
maxims intended to be used in enforcing temperance 
truths, —how can the two be so combined that the result 
will make for nobler manhood, higher aims, and a greater 
love for Bible truths ? Did we accomplish anything ? 
Yes, I believe we did. 

First, you must bear in mind that there has been 
established, months before, a real bond of fellowship 
between teacher and class. They are positively sure 
that their teacher is thoroughly interested in base-ball, 
foot-ball, the last school examination, a game of hare and 
hounds, a new wheel, or anything else that comes into 
their bright young lives, and they are right. Whatever 
touches my boys touches me. 

This time they eagerly told of yesterday's game, and 
‘who beat.’’ It was very easy to ask if the home team 
had any rules for training, and what they were, and of 
what use. After the boys had told, in their animated 
way, how the team trained, it was perfectly appropriate 
to say, ‘‘ Boys, if you were going to form a club for a 
If you had 
seen the faces, you would have known how fully they 
«« Don’t swear,’’ ‘* No drinking,”’ 
‘‘No smoking,"’ ‘‘ Don’t quarrel,’ ‘‘ No gambling al- 
lowed,"’ ** Fellows mustn't act like rowdies,’’ ‘If you 
don't like the club, get out, but don’t kick up a row,"’ 
were some of the rules named. 


good time, what rules would you have ?”’ 


entered into the idea. 


The teacher said, approvingly, ‘‘ That's quite a strong 
list, but I wonder if you noticed one thing those rules 
"" A brief silence, and one said, 
‘‘Is it the ‘don't’ part?’’ 


all have in common ; 
‘« Yes,”"’ was the answer ; 


‘it is what we call a set of negative rules. NowI'd 
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like some positive ones.’’ This took some thought, but 
one by one the boys responded with «« Be sober,’’ «* Be 
clean,’’ ‘*Be honest,’’ *‘ Be true,"’ and one, with a 
twinkle in his eye, added, ‘‘ Be-have.’’ 

‘« That is fine,’’ was the teacher's comment. ‘‘ Now 
the next thing is to find a way to live these rules. I 
shall never be satisfied to have my boys live on a nega- 
tive plan,—simply not to do bad things. 
tive living, the being the best things. 
do it?”’ 

A brief article such as this must be will not suffice to 
give the whole of the next twenty-minute talk on true, 
clean living. It was not a lecture by the teacher, but a 
real heart-to-heart talk. We defined temperance for 
ourselves as using all good things carefully, and letting 
all bad things alone. Every bit of the teaching was 
along positive instead of negative lines, and it would 
have done your heart good to see the boys hunt through 
the day's lesson for rules of practice. It was not only 
easy, but perfectly natural, to say, as the lesson time 
ended, ‘‘ You see, boys, Christ was a man of positive 
character ; and, if you mean to live true, brave, strong, 
manly lives, you will just have to take him for your 
model, and his word for your guide.\’ 


I want posi- 
How shall we 


We had talked the lesson over as applying to our- 
selves, not simply What does the lesson mean ? but What 
does it mean to me? and when the closing bell struck, 
one of the boys said, ‘‘ We've had a splendid lesson. 
I've always thought Proverbs was dry till to-day ;’’ and 
another added, ‘‘I like temperance lessons like this ; it 
sticks to a fellow.’’ 

Does this mean preparation on the part of the teacher ? 
Indeed it does, —and not only study, but prayer every day 
of the week. It means study of the lesson and study of 
the class, and prayer for grace to fit the lesson to each 
one’s need. 

Some time I'd like to tell you how the war with Spain 
and talking of Dewey and the other heroes helped our 
Sunday-school lessons instead of hindering. 

Lockport, N. Y. 
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How to get a class to study the lesson 

How to Get a Class i- not an unsolved problem in the 
to Study 4 

experience of a Sunday-school teacher 
in Louisville. She was very successful with her seven 
girls, on Sunday giving each a ‘ daily reading'’ for the 
following week. One takes the reading for Monday, 
another that for Tuesday, and so on through the week. 
The selection given is to be read at home, and, just at 
the end of the lesson study, each girl recites her ‘‘ daily 
reading,’’ and is asked what bearing it has on the les- 
son. Occasionally some one forgets her ‘‘ reading ’’ and 
is permitted to read the verses, but that is considered 
rather mortifying. Quite a friendly rivalry has arisen as 
to who shall have the first (Monday) selection. This 
method makes each member of the class feel that she 
has a part to perform to make the lesson complete, and 
the sense of responsibility makes her take more intcrest. 


* 


More than ever it is insisted that 
pupils should be given something to 
do in the class. Just what that 
something shall be must be determined by each teacher 
for his own class. A teacher in the Master Street Free 
Methodist School, in Philadelphia, appoints a ‘*libra- 
rian’’ for his class, to hold the-position for one month. 


Librarian for a 
Small Class 


The class numbers only six or eight young girls, and 
they readily accept the duties of this position when ap- 
pointed. These duties consist of collecting the Bibles, 
hymn-books, and lesson helps scattered over the benches, 
and putting them in their proper place, besides seeing 
to the general tidy appearance of the ‘‘class home.’’ 
Teachers usually attend to these details, but pupils 
would be glad of and benefited by such an opportunity. 


b 4 


Does the young child understand what 
we force him to memorize ; Recently 
a boy imagined a shepherd to be a 
sort of an animal with a protective instinct, employed 
as guardian of the sheep ; and another conceived the 
first verse of the Twenty-third Psalm to mean in sub- 
stance, ‘‘I do not want the Lord to be my shepherd.’ 
How much of comfort is barred from the little ones by 
these erroneous impressions, allowed so frequently to go 
uncorrected ! 


Misapprehensions 
of Pupils 
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Lesson Helps 





Lesson 12, June 18, 1899 
The New Life in Christ 


Col. 3: 1-15 


Read Eph. 4:17 to 5:24. Memory verses: 1-4 


GOLDEN TEXT: Let the peace of God rule in your hearts. 
—Col. 3: 15. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


If then ye were raised to- 
gether with Christ, seek the 
things that are above, where 
Christ is, seated on the right 
hand of God. Set your 
mind on the things that are 


1 If ye then be risen with 1 
Christ, seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth 
on the right hand of God. 

2 Set your affection on things 
above, not on things on the 


Nn 


earth. above, not on the things 
3 For ye are dead, and your that are upon the earth. 
life is hid with Christ in God. 3 For ye died, and your life is 
4 When Christ, who is our hid with Christ in God. 
life, shall appear, then shall ye 4 When Christ, who is !our 


life, shall be manifested, then 
shall ye also with him be 
manifested in glory. 

2Mortify therefore your 
members which are upon the 
earth ; fornication, unclean- 


also appear with him in glory. 
5 Mortify therefore your mem- 
bers which are upon the earth; 
fornication, uncleanness, inor- 
dinate affection, evil concupis- 
cence, and covetousness, which 
is idolatry : ness, passion, evil desire, 
6 For which things’ sake the and covetousness, the which 
wrath of God cometh on the 6 is idolatry ; for which things’ 
children of disobedience : sake cometh the wrath of 
7 In the which ye also walked God *upon the sons of dis- 
sometime, when ye lived in obedience ; * in the which ye 
them. also walked aforetime, when 
8 But now ye also put off all ye lived in these things. 
these ; anger, wrath, malice, But now put ye also away 
blasphemy, filthy communica- all these; anger, wrath, 
tion out of your mouth. malice, railing, shameful 
9 Lie not one to another, see- speaking out of your mouth : 
ing that ye have put off the old lie not one to another ; see- 
man with his deeds ; ing that ye have put off the 
1o And have put onthe new 10 old man with his doings, and 
man, Which is renewed in have put on the new man, 
knowledge: after the image of which is being renewed unto 
him that created him: knowledge after the image 
11 Where there is neither of him that created him: 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 11 where there cannot be Greek 
uncircumcision, Bar-ba’ri-an, and Jew, circumcision and 
Scyth’i-an, bond zor free: but uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Christ /s all, and in all. Scythian, bondman, free- 
12 Put on therefore, as the man: but Christ is all, and 
elect of God, holy and beloved, in all. 
bowels of mercies, kindness, 12 Put on therefore, as God's 
humbleness of mind, meekness, elect, holy and beloved, a 
longsuffering ; heart of compassion, kind- 
13 Forbearing one another, ness, humility, meekness, 
ae i a longsuffering ;. forbearing 
and forgiving one anothe ri one another, ahd forgiving 
any man have a quarrel against each other, if any man have 
any: even as Christ forgave a complaint against any ; 
you, so also do ye. even as 5the Lord forgave 
14 And above all these things 14 you, so also do ye: and 
put on charity, which is the bond above all these things put on 
of perfectness. love, which is the bond of 
. perfectness. And let the 
15 And let the peace of God peace of Christ ®rule in 
rule in your hearts, to the your hearts, to the which 
which also ye are called in one : 


also ye were called in one 
body ; and be ye thankfual. body ; and be ye thankful. 
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1 Many ancient authorities read your. *%Gr. Make dead. *Some 
ancient authorities omit upon the sons of disobedience. See Eph. v. 6. 
4Or, amongst whom Many ancient authorities read CArist. ©Gr. 
arbitrate. 

In verse 5 for ‘‘ Mortify’’ the American Revisers would read “ Put to 
death’ and would omit margin*?; and for *‘ the which”’ (vs. 5, 7, 15) 
read ** which,”’ 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.—7he New Life in Christ (Col. 37 : 1-15). Risen with 
Christ (1, 2). Hidden now, to be manifested (3, 4). The 
old fashions (5-9). The heavenly fashions (10-14). The 


‘ 


garrison of peace (15). 

Mon.— Practical Religion (Col. 3 
ingrowing word (16). 
and forgiving one another (18-22). 
Lord (23-25 ) 

Tues.— The Fruit of the Spirit (Gal. 5: 16-26). The conflict 
between the old and the new (16-18). The works of the 
flesh (19-21). The fruit of the Spirit (22-26). 

Wed.— Bearing Others’ Burdens (Gal. 6 : 1-10). Some over- 
taken by temptation (1), Burden-bearing for Christ (1-6). 
Sowing and reaping (7-9). Doing good to all (10). 

Thurs.— 7he Old Man and the New Man (Eph. 4: 17-32). A 
darkened understanding, a blind heart (17-19). Learning 
Christ, taught by him (20, 21). Put off and put on (22-24). 


16-25). The indwelling and 
A daily directory (17). Forbearing 


Doing all, as unto the 


Grieve not the Spirit (25-32). 
Pri.— Followers of God (Eph. 5 
fruit of the Spirit, and works of darkness (8-14). 
Bible temperance (18-21). 


The 
Redeem- 


r-2r). Holy living (1-7). 
ing the time (15-17). 
Sat.— 7he Christian Armor (Eph. 6: 10-20). Preparation for 
conflict (10-13). The girdle, breastplate, helmet, sandals, 
shield, and sword (14-17). The call for help (18-20). 
Sun.— 7he Divine Pattern (Phil. 2: 1-16). Consolation, com- 
The mind of Christ (3-8). 
Lights in the world (12-16). 


fort, fellowship, joy (1, 2). 
His exaltation (9-11). 
Chic age, Lil. 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D D., LL.D. 


HE Co .ossian Cuurcu.—Colosse, a city of Phrygia, 
was situated about three miles north of a place now 
called Chone., 
from Laodicea. 


It was in the valley of the Lycus, not very far 

In both places there were Christian congre- 
gations, but Paul had not been in either (Col. 2: 1). It was 
the home of Philemon, to whom Paul wrote a brief letter, 
and also of Epaphras (4: 12), who was with the Apostle at 
the time -of writing. 

THE EpPisTLE.—Written from Rome, at the same time with 
two others (Ephesians and Philemon), about A.D. 62, proba- 
bly before the Epistle to the Philippians. The same messen- 
gers bore all three letters, which are closely related, Ephe- 
sians and Colossians resembling each other in thought, and 
Philemon being sent to Colosse. The ‘‘epistle from ‘Lao- 
dicea’’ (Col. 4 : 16) was probably that to the Ephesians, de- 
signed for circulation in neighboring churches. 

THE THEME AND CONTENTS.—Both Ephesians and Colos- 
sians are christological in theme, but the former sets forth the 
unity of the church in Christ the Head; the latter presents 
Christ as the only Head, over against certain errors at Co- 
There are four parts. 1. Doctrinal (chap. 1): Christ 
the Head of all things in creation and redemption. 2. Po- 
lemical (chap. 2): Be not led away from Christ the Head, 
either by the philosophy of false teachers or by ascetic ordi- 


losse. 


nances, The positive truth is throughout this chapter placed 


in opposition to the errors. 3. Hortatory (chap. 3 to 4 : 6): 
Having died and risen with Christ, live accordingly. 4. Con- 
clusion (chap. 4 : 7-18). The second part finds no parallel in 
Ephesians. The errors were not fully developed, but seem to 
combine Hellenic philosophy, Oriental mysticism, and Jewish 
asceticism, all three leading away from 


Christ. 


the headship of 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE resurrection of Jesus is the central truth in apostolic 
theology ; for ‘‘ if Christ has not been raised,’’ says Paul, 
‘*then is our preaching vain, your faith also is vain ’’ (1 Cor. 
15 : 14). On this great corner-stone of the faith he builds the 
striking metaphor, that Christians, being Geaa unougy wick 
sins, God had raised to a new life with Christ in his resurrection, 
since they were, as might be said, members of his body, and 
thus one with him, the Head. Professing, in baptism, to have 
died totheir old sinful life, they were, moreover, to think of 
themselves as raised to a new, better life, which, thus begun 
here, was to continue after death as an abiding participation 
in the glorified life of Christ in heaven. Till they became 
Christians they had belonged to this earth; now they drew 
their spiritual life from their risen Lord, and its divine power 
was developing in them day by day, as a growing new life, 
which was to expand through the endless future. They were 
thus, as it were, mere temporary sojourners in this world, 
away from home, the land to which they belonged being 
above. Hence their aims and interests were as different from 
those of non-Christians as those of a foreigner must be from 
the engrossments of a strange city through which he was only 
passing. 
The Christian, says Paul, has his heart set on being like 
Christ. 
the like, his chief thought was contradictory, 


To make money, property, position, ease, fame, or 
Still more must 
he shun all sinful life around him, with no regret for having 
broken with it finally. Amidst the pollutions and doubtful 
moralities of the day he must be as unsoiled as the white lily 
in a muddy pool. The new life is, moreover, as yet in the 
old body, in which the old passions and temptations still sur- 
vive, ready to burst out with full vigor, if permitted. He must 
count these as deadly enemies, to be resolutely kept down. 
Not only must every form of sensuality be eschewed, but 
everything like selfish indulgence or desires ; for all sin is only 
selfishness in this form or that, love doing nothing that in any 
way injures our fellows. 

The Colossians had been like the people round them in old 
days, but now the new life meant their turning, not only from 
the grosser and meaner sins, but from everything that would 
in any way dim their resemblance to their divine Master. All 
outbreaks of temper or of greed, all that they could not ask 
their risen Lord to see in them, whether in’ act, or word, or 
thought, must be resolutely checked. Racial or other an- 
tipathies, then intense, had no sanction in a religion which 
united men of all lands, refined or degraded, in a common 
brotherhood. To mold their souls to his glorious image was 
to be their one aim, so that, like him, they should hereafter 
more and more have hearts full of compassion, kindness, hu- 
mility, meekness, and patient endurance, bearing with each 
other, and forgiving rather than revenging wrongs, remember- 
ing how much God had forgiven them. 


How utter a revolution would this imitation of Christ make 
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in modern society! What room there is for it in the differ- 
ence between the professions and practice of the Christian 
church ! 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Risén Christ: Risen Men 


HERE may be two resurrections for one from 


being dead in trespasses and sins, and one for the body 
afterward. 


men : 


As we expected the raised Christ to be as holy as 
the living Christ was before death, so the men raised from the 
death in sin into his likeness should act like him. 

1, They are to seek the things above—set affections there, 
where the likeness lives, who indeed is our life; not the 
mere giver of it, but it. The old life died, and the new life 
is planted in him, with a thousand nutrient influences to make 
it grow and bloom, and be manifested in glory (v. 1). 

2. Kill any remnants of the old sinful life ; fornication, un- 
cleanness, passion, evil desire, and especially covetousness 
which is a climax sin. The enumeration goes on to half a 
dozen more specific sins. God does not deal in glittering 
generalities, but in statements so definite that any one can test 
himself by a dozen standards ; and by that time the spiritual 
conscience will be so quick as to judge all things (vs. 2-9). 

3. With equal definiteness those risen with Christ are told 
what to put on in the new life: a heart of compassion, ete., 
up to love, which binds all in perfectness (vs. 12-14). 

4. Then the peace of God can rule in such hearts. The 
life is so broad, so pure, so Christlike, that it is no wonder it 
breaks out in thankfulness. Such glorious life could never be 
conceived by an earthly life, much less accomplished by any 
earthly power, It came by revelation from the skies, and is 
dowered with the power of an endless life. It is not in out 
ward forms, but in inner realities. After.we have done our 
best in putting off vices and putting on virtues, then Christ 
comes to mightily rule in our hearts, to the end of perfect 


peace, the peace of God (v. 15). 


a rk, Colo, 


It passeth understanding. 
University 
b 4 
Added Points 
Exalted station demands exalted deportment. 
risen with Christ, rise to a Christly life. 


Having 
Spurn worldliness. 


Set the mind on things above. ‘Turn it there, hold it there, 
fix it there, immovably and forever. 

Put to death every sin that lurks within, or appears without. 
Extirpate sin or incur divine penalty. 

Put off the old; put on the new. Let the old perish ; let 
the new flourish in perpetual and abundant renewal. 

In his kingdom nationality is nothing, nor religious affiliation, 
nor degrees of culture, nor social condition ; Christ is all. 

Animated by love, dominated by peace, clad in holy deeds, 
the elect of Christ should stand before the world. 


“2% 


Illustrative Applications 

By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 
The 
The 


Just as Christ, risen 


a then ye were raised together with Christ (v. 1). 

topic of our lesson is, ‘‘ The New Life in Christ,’’ 
new life in Christ is a resurrection life. 
from the dead, was no longer under death’s dominion, so the 
new life in Christ is a life which has emerged from sin’s do- 
minion, A man I knew had been almost absolutely foul. He 
rejoiced in utmost sinning. Then, by repentance and faith, 
he became ‘‘ together with Christ,’’ and entered into a real 
spiritual resurrection, What he once loved, he utterly hated ; 
That he had 


been, in spiritual meaning, raised together with Christ, was a 


what he once hated, he passionately loved. 


figure none too strong. 
sealed on 
The new life in Christ is new in its 


Seek the things which are above, where Christ is, 
the right hand of God. 


searchings. 


The man possessed of it no longer grubs with 
the muck-rake ; he turns his eyes upward to the crown, 

Set your mind on the things that are above, not on the things 
that are upon the earth (v. 2.) The new life in Christ is new 
in its ideals. It makes all the difference on what you set your 
mind, whether the earthly or the heavenly. ‘The ideal con- 
trols. As aman “ thinketh in his heart, so is he.’’ 

For ye died (v. 3). 
death. 
renounced, and so is death-stricken. 
Jesus’ 
Christian. 

And your life is hid with Christ in God. 
Christ is a life hidden. 


The new life in Christ springs out of 
When Christ is accepted, self as a principle of life is 
** Pereat Adam, vicat 


(** Perish the old self, live Jesus ’'), exclaimed a great 


The new life in 
I saw a great tree. I wondered at its 
branching amplitude until I marked how its mighty roots 
went hiddenly mining into the earth. So the new life gets 
hidden sustenance from Christ. 


Mortify therefore your members which are upcn the earth, 
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ete. (vs. §-7). 
life in Christ is a life of slaying. 


‘* Mortify ’’ is **put to death.’’ So the new 
What evil tendencies per- 
sist—those which have to do with the lower nature and cov- 
etousness, which, since its main thought is self, is essentially 


idolatry—must be slain. ‘* Yes, 1 must give you my mite,”’ 


‘* Do you mean the widow’s mite ?”’ 


the rich man said. one 


asked, ‘‘Certainly.’’ ‘*I shall be satisfied if you give to 


this charity half as much as she gave,’’ answered the friend. 
** How 


lars,’’ 


much are you worth?’’ ‘* Seventy thousand dol- 
‘*Give me, then, thirty-five thousand dollars; for, 
you know, the widow gave her a//.’’ There is a great deal of 
the hiding of covetousness behind that widow’s mite. 

Seeing that ye have put off the old man (v. 9). 


in Christ is to be a life of putting off. 


The new life 
Christians are to strip the 
old bad nature from themselves as they would a hateful gar- 
ment. ‘My nature,’’ ‘‘ My disposition,’ ‘‘ The way I am 


made up,’’—these are no excuse. Rather, because such is 
the awful trouble with you, you are to tear off and fling away 
this old man from yourself, 

And have put on the new man (v.10), The new life in 
Christ is to be a life of putting on. But put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Apostle tells us otherwhere. You put on 
the new man when, as with a royal and beautiful garment, 
How? 


They were seeking to trace on 


you array yourself in Christ. I have seen copyists at 
work in the great galleries, 
their own canvas what had been wrought by the great mas- 
ters; They were putting on Michael Angelo, Raphael, Fra 
Angelico. So we put on the new man when we copy in our 
lives the graces Christ illustrates, 

Where there cannot be Greek and Jew, etc. 


new life in Christ is to be a life broad and brotherly. 


The 


It may 


(Vv. 13) 
not split itself away into cliques and mean social distinctions, 
Christ is the badge binding together Christians. Who loves 
Christ we are to love and welcome. 

Put on therefore, as God's elect, holy and beloved, a heart 
The 
lt is veritably to show 


of compassion, kindness, etc, (vs. 12, 13). new life in 
Christ is to be a life announcing itself. 
forth all beautiful graces. A heart of compassion,—pity ; 
of 


lowly service for others’ sakes ; meekness,—a sweet self-con- 


kindness,—a beautiful benignity; humility,—readiness 
trol amid affronts ; long-suffering, —refusing swift resentment 
and revenge ; forbearing,—not searching for mean motives in 
others ; forgiving each other,—a large and gracious putting 
out of thought and memory the injuries another may have 
done you, 

hiladelphia, 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


UTLINE,—Verses 1-4: Fellowship with the risen and 
exalted Christ the true motive in Christian thinking 

and living; not human philosophy (chap. 2 ; 8-15), nor out- 
ward ordinances (chap. 2 : 
flesh. Verses 5-11: 
died with Christ. 


16-23), which cannot overcome the 
Negative precepts, based upon having 
In verses 5-7, earthly pleasures and pos- 
sessions are referred to; in verses 8-11, social relations, 
Verses 12-15 : Positive precepts, based upon having risen with 
Christ; Christian affection and forbearance, for Christ’s sake 
(vs. 12-14), Christ’s peace in the heart and corresponding 
gratitude (v. 15). 

" if then : 


— Were raised together: The passive points to God's act; the 


Verse 1. Since this is the case, as stated in 2: 12, 
tense, to a single past fact.—Seeh the things that are above: 
Here and in verse 2 the emphasis is on the last phrase.— 
Where Christ ts, seated at the right hand of God: Two state- 
ments are made: Christ is ** above,’’ and is sitting at the place 
of power, in assurance of victory. 

Verse 2,—Set your mind: A single verb in the Greek, re- 
Lightfoot : ‘* You 


must not only see# heaven; you must also “Aik heaven.’’— 


ferring to the inward thought and desire. 


Things that are upon the earth; Earthly things are rightly 
used only when the supreme objects of thought, desire, and 
eflort, are heavenly things. 

Verse 3.—For ve died: Not *‘ are dead,’’ but died in fel- 
lowship with Christ’s death (comp. 2 : 20 and many similar 
passages).— Your life is hid with Christ in God: The fulness 
of the believer’s life is not yet known, it hath been and is 
hidden, but ‘‘ with Christ ’’ who is above, and who is in fel- 
lowship with God. 

Verse 4.— When: ** whenever.’’— Ciris¢ who is 


Or, our 


fife: * Your’? has good support, but was probably taken 
from verse 3.— 


17. 
raised with Christ ; from the present, minding the things above, 


je manifested in glory ; Compa o s8: 
B ifest glory ; Compare Romans 8 
The motives are derived from the past, dying and being 


where he is ; from the future, when he shall be manifested. 


Verse §.—.Vortify therefore: Greek, ‘* make dead ;”’ 
American Revisers, ** Put to death.’’— Your memé The 
members that make up ‘‘ the body of the flesh’’ (« hap. 2: 


11), the organism of depravity.— fornication, uncleannes 


The latter means impure acts of every kind.— Passion, evil 


desire > Impurity within ; all ungovernable affections, all evil 
longings. —Covefousness. Made emphatic by the use of the 
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article in Greek. The desire for more, not merely love of 
money.—/dolatry : Because it puts earthly possessions in the 
place of God, 

Verse 6.— Cometh the wrath of God upon the sons of dis- 
obedience: Not ** children,’’ The Vatican manuscript omits 
the phrase (so recent editors), which may have been taken 
from Ephesians 5 : 6. But it is very strongly attested. 

Verse 7.—Jn the which; Or, ** among whom.” The rela- 
tive may be either neuter or masculine. If the briefer reading 
is accepted in verse 6, ‘tin the which ’’ is the only proper 
rendering, and in any case seems preferable, since the main 
reference throughout is to sins. 


Verse 8.—Aut now: In contrast with ‘ aforetime,’’ —Put 


ye also away all these: Ye, as well as other Christians. 


‘* Put away ’’ is not the same term as ‘‘ put off’’ in verse 9. 
Lit- 
erally, ‘‘ blasphemy,’’ in the wide sense of evil speaking.— 
Shameful speaking: All coarse, abusive speech. 

Verse 9.—Zie not one to another ; The imperative points to 
habitual practice. —Seeing that ye have put off: Literally, 
‘* having put off,’ The clause gives 
the motive for the preceding precept.— 7he old man: The 


‘*flesh ’’ personified.— With his doings: Or, ‘* practices,’’ 


—Anger, wrath, malice: Forming a climax.— Railing : 


as a needless garment. 


generally in a bad sense, 

Verse 10.—And have put on; Asingle act.— 7he new man, 
‘New ”’ 
and ** renewed,”’ in the Greek, represent different shades of 
meaning.— Unto knowledge: Full knowledge (possibly in 
contrast with the assumed ‘‘ knowledge ”’ of the false teach- 


which is being renewed: A process is referred to. 


” 


ers) is the aim (“ unto’’) ; hence ‘‘in’’ is incorrect.—A/fter 


the image of him that created him; The phrase qualifies ‘* re- 


9 


newed,’’ not ‘* knowledge. There is an obvious allusion to 


Genesis 1 : 26, 27 ; but the renewed creation will surpass the 
original one. 

Verse 11.— Where there cannot be: The distinctions named 
exist, but in the region of the new creation cannot be valid. 
In Christ there cannot be Greek and Jew (distinctions of na- 
tionality), circumcision and uncircumcision (of previous reli- 
gion), barbarian, Scythian (of civilization), bondman, free- 
man (of social condition, the terms being used substantively), 
but Christ is all, and in all: * But’? is strongly adversaiive ; 
the first ‘‘all’’ is neuter; the second, probably masculine. 
Christ gathers up in himself all these things, and he dwells in 
all his own people. 

Verse 12.—/ut on therefore: The connection is with verse 
10. ‘* Being renewed ’’ involves the putting on of Christian 
virtues. —//oly: Here in the sense of consecrated.—A heart of 

mpaccion + Literally, ** buwels,’* but equivalent to ‘* heart ’’ 
in the modern sense. ‘* Compassion ’’ is singular in the older 


manuscripts,—-A7adness - Christian attitude to others.— /Hu- 


midity : Christian estimate of self.—-Aleckness, longsuffering : 
Mildness to the faults of others, and slowness to punish. 

Verse 13.—S/orbearing one another, and forgiving each 
other» The pronouns are different.—// [as is probable] any 
man have a complaint against any: A real cause of blame, 
calling for real forgiveness.-ZLven as the Lord forgave you, 
so also do ve: Only Christ’s forgiving love can make us forgiv- 
ing, hence it is made the example .for us. 

Verse 14.—And above all these things: Over them, as an 
outer garment or girdle, since ‘‘ put on ’’ is to be supplied. — 
Love: The article points to the well-known Christian grace. 
—The bond of perfectness: Love binds together into perfect- 
ness all the Christian virtues. 

Verse 15.— Zhe peace of Christ: This is the better attested 
reading. ‘*God’’ was probably substituted from Philippians 
4:7 (comp. John 14: 27).—-Rule in your hearts; Greek, 
‘* arbitrate,’’ act as umpire. If the more literal sense is ac- 
cepted, the reference is to the internal conflict in the believer’s 
heart. If ‘*rule’’ be accepted, the passage points to concord 
among Christians.— 70 the which also: Giving a reason for 
the previous exhortation. — Ye were called: A past fact is in- 
dicated.—/n one body: The invisible church, the body of 
Christ; so Ephesians throughout.— dnd be ye thankful: 
‘* Become,’’ the tense indicating a process, growth. The 
manifestations of this increasing gratitude are set forth in verses 
16 and 17. 


- 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Risen with Christ 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


i ee: resurrection is regarded in Scripture in three as- 
pects,—as a fact establishing our Lord’s Messiahship, 
as a prophecy of our rising from the dead, and as a symbol of 
the Christian life even now, 
which Paul deals with it here. 

1. Verses 1-4 set forth the wonderful but most real union of 


The last is, the aspect under 


We have said that the 
Lord’s resurrection is regarded as a symbol, but that is an 


the believer with the risen Christ. 


incomplete representation of the truth here taught, for Paul 
believed that the Christian is so joined to Jesus as that he 
Mark 
the emphasis and depth of the expressions setting forth the 


has, not in symbol only, but in truth, risen with him. 
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believer’s unity with his Lord: ‘‘ Ye were raised together with 
Christ ;’’ “ Ye died, and your life is hid with Christ.”’ And 
these wonderful statements do not go to the bottom of the fact, 
for Paul goes beyond even them, and does not scruple to say 
that Christ ‘‘ zs our life.’’ 

The ground of these great declarations is found in the fact 
that faith joins us in most real and close union to Jesus Christ, 
so that in his death we die tosin and the world, and that, even 
while we live the bodily life of men here, we have in us an- 
other life, derived from Jesus. Unless our Christianity has 
grasped that great truth, it has not risen to the height of New 
Testament teaching and Christian privilege. We cannot 
make too much of ‘‘ Christ our sacrifice,’’? but some of us 
make too little of ‘‘ Christ our life,’’ and thereby fail to un- 
derstand in all its fulness that other truth on which they fasten 
so exclusively. Union with Christ in the possession of his 
life in us, and the consequent rooting of our lives in him, is a 
truth which much of the evangelical Christianity of this day 
needs to see more clearly. itv 

That life is ‘‘hid,’’ as being united with Jesus, and con- 
sequently withdrawn from the world, which neither compre- 
hends nor sustains it. A Christian man is bound to manifest 
to the utmost of his power what is the motive and aim of his 
life ; but the devout life is, like the divine life, a mystery, un- 
revealed after all revelation. 

The practical conclusion from this blessed union with Jesus 
is that we are, as Christians, bound to be true in our conduct 
to the facts of our spiritual life, and to turn away from the 
world, which is now not our home, and set our mind (not 
only our ‘‘ affections ’’) on things above. Surely the Christ, 
** seated on the right hand of God,’’ will be as a magnet to 
draw our conscious being upwards to himself. Surely union 
with him in his death will lead us to die to the world which is 
alien to us, and to live in aspiration, thought, desire, love, 
and obedience with him in his calm abode, whence he rules 
and blesses the souls whom, through their faith, he has made 
to live the new life of heaven on earth. 

2. The first consequence of the risen life is negative, the 
death or ‘* putting off’’ of the o!d nature, the life which be- 
longs to and is ruled by earth. Verses 5-9 solemnly lay 
on the Christian the obligation to put this to death. The 
‘* therefore ’’ in verse 5 teaches a great lesson, for it implies 
that the union with Jesus by faith must precede all self-denial 
which is true to the spirit of the gospel. Asceticism of any 
sort which is not built on the evangelical foundation is thereby 
condemned, whether it is practiced by Booddhist, or monk, or 
Protestant. First be partaker of the new life, and then put 
off the old man with his deeds. The withered leaves of last 
year are pushed off the fern by the new fronds as they uncurl. 
That doctrine of life in Christ is set down as mystical ; but it 
is mysticism of the wholesome sort, which is intensely practi- 
cal, and comes down to the level of the lowest duties, —for 
observe what homely virtues are enjoined, and how the things 
prohibited are no fantastic classifications of vices, but the things 
which all the world owns to be ugly and wrong. 

We cannot here enlarge on Paul’s grim catalog, but only 
point out that it is in two parts, the former (vs. 5, 6) being 
principally sins of impurity and unregulated passion, to which 
is added ‘‘ covetousness,’’ as the other great vice to which 
Lust and greed between them are 
the occasions of most of the sins of men. 


the old nature is exposed. 
Stop these foun- 
tains, and the streams of evil would shrink to very small 
trickles. attract the lightning of God’s 
on their perpetrators, not only in 
some final future judgment, but here and now. 


These twin vices 
wrath, which ‘* cometh ”’ 
If we were 
not blind, we should see that thunder-cloud steadily drawing 
nearer, and ready to launch its terrors on impure and greedy 
men. They have set it in motion, and they are right in the 
path of the avalanche which they have loosened. 

The possessors of the risen life are exhorted to put off these 
things, not only because of)the coming wrath, but because 
continuance in them is inconsistent with their present standing 
and life (v. 7). They do not now “live in them,’’ but in the 
heavenly places with the risen Lord, therefore to walk in 
them is a contradiction. Our conduct should correspond to 
our real affinities, and the surface of our lives should be true 
to their depths and roots. 

The second class of vices are those which mar our inter- 
course with our fellows,—the more passionate anger and 
wrath and the more cold-blooded and deadly malice, with the 
many sins of speech. 

» 3. In verse 9 Paul appends the great reason for all the pre- 
ceding injunctions ; namely, the fact, already.enlarged on in 
verses 1-4, of the Christian’. death and new life by union with 
Jesus. He need only have stated the one-half of the fact 
here, but he never can touch one member of the antithesis 
without catching fire, as it were, and so he goes on to dwell 
on the new life in Christ, and thus to prepare for the tran- 
sition to the exhortation to ‘‘ put on’’ its characteristic ex- 
We note how true to fact, though apparently 
illogical, his representation is. He bases the command to 
put off the old man on the fact that Christians have put it off. 
They are to be what they are, to work out in daily acts what 
they did in its full ideal completeness when by faith they 
died to self and were made alive in and to Christ. A strong 


cellences. 
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motive for a continuous Christian life is the recollection of the 
initial Christian act. 

But Paul’s fervent spirit blazes up as he thinks of that new 
nature which union with Jesus has brought, and he turns 
aside from his exhortations to gaze on that great sight. He 
condenses volumes into a sentence. That new man is not 
only new, but is perpetually being renewed with a renovation 
penetrating more and more deeply, and extending more and 
more widely, in the Christian’s nature. It is continually ad- 
vancing in knowledge, and tending towards perfect knowledge 
of Christ. Itis being fashioned, by a better creation than 
that of Adam, into a more perfect likeness of God than our 
first father bore in his sinless ireshness. The possession of it 
gathers all Christians into a unity in which all distinctions of 
nationality, religious privilege, culture, or social condition, 
Paul the Pharisee and the Colossian brethren, 
Onesimus the slave and Philemon his master, are one in Jesus, 


are lost. 
The new life is one in all its recipients, and makes them one. 
The phenomena of the lowest forms of life are almost re- 
peated in the highest, and, just as in acoral reef the myriads 
of workers are not individuals so much as parts of a one living 
whole, ‘‘ so aiso is Christ.’’ The union is the closest possible 
without destruction of our individuality. 

4. The final, positive consequence of the risen life follows 
12-15. Again the Apostle reminds Christians of 
what they are, as the great motive for putting on the new 


in. verses 


man. The contemplation of privileges may tend to proud 
isolation and neglect of duty to our fellows, but the true effect 
of knowing that we are ‘‘ God’s elect, holy and beloved,’’ is 
to soften our hearts, and to lead us to walk among men as 
mirrors and embodiments of God’s mercy to us. The only 
virtues touched on here are the various manifestations of love, 
such as quick susceptibility to others’ sorrows ; readiness to 
help by act as well as to pity in word; lowliness in estimating 
one’s own claims, which will lead to bearing evils without re- 
sentment or recompensing the like; and patient forgiveness, 
after the pattern and measure of the forgiveness we have re- 
ceived, All these graces, which would make earth an Eden, 
and our hearts temples, and our lives calm, are outcomes of 
love, and must never be divorced from it. Paul uses a striking 
image to express this thought of their dependence on it. He 
likens them to the various articles of dress, and bids us hold 
them all in place with love as a girdle, which keeps together 
all the various graces that make up ‘‘ perfectness.’’ 

Thus living in love, we shall be free from the tumult of 
spirit which ever attends a selfish life; for nothing is more 
certain to stuff a man’s pillow with thorns, and to wreck his 
tranquility, than to live in hate and suspicion, or self-absorbed. 
‘* The peace of Christ ’’ is ours in the measure in which we 
live the risen life and put on the new man, and that peace in 
our hearts will rule, that is, will sit there as umpire; for it 
will instinctively draw itself into itself, as it were, like the 
leaves of a sensitive plant, at the approach of evil, and, if we 
will give heed to its warnings, and have nothing to do with 
what disturbs it, we shall be saved from falling into many a 
sin. That peace gathers all the possessors of the new life 
It is peace with God, with ourselves, 
and with-all our brethren ; and the fact that all Christians are, 
by their commoa life, members of the one body, lays on them 
all the obligation to keep the unity in the bond of peace. And 
for all these great blessings, especially for thet union with 
Jesus which gives us a share in his risen life, thankfulness 
should ever fill our hearts, and make all our days and deeds 
the sacrifice of praise unto him continually. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


into blessed harmony. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any cne who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday Schoo! Times. ° 


John 21. 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.) 
It seems a pity not to finish the Gospel of John after getting 
so near to its end. Chapter 21, to be sure, is a supplemen- 
tary chapter, yet, in the opinion of scholars so competent as 
Westcott and Dods, a supplement added by the author of 
the Gospel, not by another. Its leading thought is quite in 
line with the theme selected by the Committee. 


read it not merely as history, but as parable. 


We must 
Jesus manifests 
himself again significantly to some of his disciples at the Sea 
of Galilee. He finds them at their old work, and helps them 
to realize how fully they may trast to his loving care still. 
Peter, the ardent, boastful, self-confident disciple, his spirit 
chastened by the memory of his denials, is given the oppor- 
tunity to express his hearty and unshaken devotion to his 
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Lord. The love which the Lord called for in his disciples 
was to be like his for them,—a consuming, self-forgetful love 
that drove them to carry out his purposes for good. It would 
take possession of their whole being, and carry them whither 
it would, Each one was to accept his duty-and privilege for 
himself alone, unconcerned by our Lord’s relation to others. 
The principles of this new life in Christ are well set forth in 
the group of Pauline Epistles from which the Committee has 
selected the passages for study and reading,—Philippians, 
Colossians, and Ephesians. Colossians 3 emphasizes the spir- 
itual goal on which a Christian’s heart is set, the life of fel- 
lowship into which he is called, the necessity of forsaking 
every practice inconsistent with this holy life, and of cultivating 
the virtues and habits for which it calls. So Ephesians 4: 17 
to 5 : 24 describes the demands of the Christian life, its holy 
character, its law of love. 

II, REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. The success of the 
work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 

* For getting at the heart of the Epistles on which the lesson 
is based, no book will be more helpful than Stevens’s ‘* The 
Epistles of Paul in Modern English ’’ (Scribner’s), to appear 
in revised and improved form in October as ‘‘ The Messages 
of Paul.’’ Farrar’s ‘* Messages of the Books ’’ (Dutton), or 
the proper chapters in ‘‘ Book by Book ’”’ (Lippincott), will 
be quite as helpful as a specific commentary. Dods, in the 
Expositor’s Bible, is unusually happy in his discussion of the 
closing chapter of John’s Gospel. Milligan and Moulton ad- 
vance weighty reasons for regarding chapter 21 as an epilog 
rather than appendix,—‘‘ its seventh and last great section.’ 
Their treatment of the chapter seems somewhat overdrawn, 
but repays study. 

III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discwssion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 


helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.} 

1. Zhe Seven Disciples at the Sea of Galilee. (1.) Why 
was it natural that they should be found by the Lord engaged 
in fishing? (2.) Compare his method of revealing himiself 
with that adopted when he called the four disciples (Luke 5 
and parallels). _(3.) What was the significance of this mani- 
festation to them ? 

2. The Lord and Peter. (4.) In verse 15, did our Lord 
mean ‘‘more than these, thy fellow disciples, love me ’’ 
(Westcott), or ‘* more than boat, net, Old ways, O14 assucia- 
tions ’’? (Dods.) (5.) Just what did he summon Peter to do 
and be ? 

3. The Lord and John, 
ance of the Lord regarding John (a) as a rebuke to Peter, (4) 


(6.) Was the force of the utter- 


as a contrasting career for disciples, to which some would be 
called ? 

4. Epilog, or Appendix ? (7.) Would the Gospel of John 
seem complete without this last chapter ? 

5. The New Life in Christ. (8.) What standard does it 
set up, and'with what consequences ? [Geikie: © 1, 3. War- 
"1. Hoyt: v.2. McLaren: 2, 3.] (9.) What motives 
does it put forward ? [Lesson Surroundings : last", 3. Geikie : 
2. Critical Notes: ws. 4, 10.] (10.) What spirit does it 
inculcate ? [Hoyt: vs. 12, 13. Wright: ©% 2, 3.] 

IV. 


ren: 


Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 'eader.] 

We are usable by our Lord in his work quite in proportion 
to our loyal and unswerving love for him. Peter at Pentecost 
had no doubts. 

There is no one type of Christian usefulness. Peters, Johns, 
Thomases,—all have their useful place. 

Our Lord is jealous. He demands whole-hearted love. 
The new life of fellowship carries everything with it, and regu- 


lates every act and thought. 
Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
The Old Man and the New 


S° far this quarter we have been studying about the Mas- 

ter. In this lesson we learn about the disciple. Paul 
speaks about him, and alludes to his putting off some things 
and putting on others. In this way the Apostle speaks of our 
spiritual natures much as we might speak about a man’s ap- 
parel. I remember well seeing a man come into our mission 
who was utterly repulsive. His garments were filthy, his 
hands and face and neck were begrimed, and the odor that 
To let 
Be- 
fore that could take place, he had much to put off and much 
He had to put off his filth, and his vermin-filled 
And he had to put on cleanliness and suitable garments, 
and so be, in a sense, a new man. 


Now Paul seems to see the moral filth of those to whom he 


he exhaled was dreadful. To sit by him was a trial. 


him into your house as he was was not to be thought of. 


to put on. 
Tags. 
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is talking. Ie sees what manner of spiritual garments they 
were wearing. You will find a list of these in verse 5. 
Imagine what an aspect a person presents whose soul is clad 
in vestments such as these. Would an angel like to company 
Would he not feel toward him as you 
would feel towards the filthy tramp of whom I have spoken 
above ? Surely. 


with such a one? 


Yet there are in every city, and even vil- 
lage, just such persons, spiritually abhorrent to any pure- 
minded person. And not only so, but in every church there 
Outwardly they may seem to be the very 
pinks of neatness, while inwardly they arc utterly defiled. Of 
all these filthy spiritual vestments Paul wants men to divest 
themselves. What does he want them to put on in their place ? 
Look at verse 12, and you will see. He says, ‘*‘ Put on there- 
fore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, . . . mercies, kind- 
ness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering.”’ 


are such persons. 


Now, in 
your spiritual wardrobe, have you any, or all, of these gar- 
ments? If not, your outfit is far from complete. If you have 
not any of these things, you have not a dress fit to wear. For 
by nature we all have a large wardrobe of those very garments 
that Paul bids us put off, and we have worn some of them till 
they have almost become threadbare. And yet we stick to 
them as though they were of priceless value. 

Now ne one will commend those soul-vestments which the 
Apostle condemns, while yet many will insist on wearing them, 
Is not this passing strange? It only shows what we cannot 
see too often,—the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 
any man opening a store, and advertising 
garment that any one might bring him he 
and clean one in exchange, free of charge. 


Just imagine 
that for every filthy 
would give a new 

Do you not think 
morning to night? 
Would not every one who had worn-out garments, or those 


that that store would be thronged from 


that had been soiled, come quickly to get new ones in their 
place? And if there were no throng at the store, would you 
not take it for granted that the people did not really believe 
that the man would do as he said? Yet, in the case of our 
spiritual garments, God advertises that he will do just this. 
He will take away our filthy rags, and will give us the ** best 
robe ’’ that he has. He will do for us what the father did to 
the prodigal, and that without any price. 


reject the ‘* best robe,’’ 


Did the prodigal 
and say, ** Thank you, but I prefer 
my rags’”’? 


Surely not. Yet thousands of sinners are prac- 


tically saying that to God to-day. They prefer their sinful 
thoughts and actions to purity and Christlikeness of life. In 
other words, they prefer the rags to the righteousness that is 
offered to them without money and without price. 
one of these ? 


New York City. 


Are you 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 
scholars responded to the request of last week to bring 


I" 


them as a preparatory review exercise for the present lesson, 


proofs of Jesus’ death and resurrection, accept and use 


Tell of the author of the Epistle to the Colossians, a letter writ- 
ten by the Apostle Paul from Rome while he was a prisoner 
there. It was addressed to people whom he had never seen, who 
But he 
had heard of the Christians in Colosse through others, and his 


lived in Colosse, a city of Asia Minor (use map). 
love for Christ, and love for all who were trying to serve him, 
led him to write words of wise counsel to those who had lately 
begun to live Christian lives. The resurrection of Jesus 
which his enemies never dared to deny, and the we!l-known 
gift of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost as Jesus had 
promised, quickened the Christian life of all believers. Peter 
had been a zealous disciple before Jesus’ death, but he had 
never been the devoted self-sacrificing worker that he became 
after the pouring out of the Holy Spirit, and Jesus’ farewell 
promise as he ascended. Peter must often have remembered 
what seemed strange to him at the time when Jesus sat with 
his disciples in the upper room, when he told him he had 
prayed for him that his faith should not fail, and added, 
** When thou art turned again [converted], strengthen thy 
brethren.’’ Many people have dim, uncertain ideas of con- 
version, and the young often imagine it to be some mysterious 
change which takes place within in an unaccountable manner ; 
others imagine it may come unbidden like a sudden change in 
the atmosphere. The Sunday-school teacher will bestow a 
lasting benefit who can make it plain that conversion is the 
soul turning towards God, who is always waiting for the sin- 
ner to look to him. Repentance is turning away from sin, and 
turning to God. In Peter’s great sermon at Solomon's porch, 
he said, ‘‘ Repent ye therefore, and turn again [be converted], 
that your sins may be blotted out.’’ It was Jesus himself who 
taught how to become a Christian, when he set a little child in 
the midst, and said, ‘‘ Except ye turn, and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ The people of Colosse had heard and believed in 
Christ’s death and resurrection ; they had turned to him, and 
Paul wrote to teach them how to be faithful in the new life in 
Christ. 


What to Do..—Paul gave some plain directions what they 
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In the first and 
second verses what did Paul say they should seek, and what 
This may appear a hard thing for the 


should do, and what they should not do. 


set Cieir minds upon? 


young. 


around them, while the future seems like a distant dream. 


Heaven seems far away; they can-realize scenes 


Kut if they can believe in the love and presence of Christ, 
and of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit to help in trial and 
temptation, to sweeten every joy, give hope for the future, it 
will make life truer and better, and each day a stepping-stone 
to the life above. 

What to Put On,—Paul wrote of the Christian graces as of 
be worn like the uniform of enlisted soldiers, 
11-17, 
the new life in Christ to strive to be like him, always doing 


garments to 
Read Ephesians 6 ; Paul bade those who had begun 
what is becoming and right for a child of God, being merciful, 
kind, lowly and meek, patient and long-suffering. What if 
How should 
To the Ephesians, Paul wrote 


others should offend you, be unkind or unjust ? 
we forbear and how forgive ? 
how we might be merciful and forgiving, and why Jesus for- 
give his enemies, and all those who care nothing for his life 
of love and labor for their good, ‘‘ Be ye imitators of God, as 
beloved children ; and walk in love, even as Christ also loved 
you.’’ There is the sweet secret of a life of love, filled with 
the spirit of Christ, making every day a day of blessing in the 
consciousness of right-doing. 

Love the Bond of Perfectness.—After mentioning all that 
the Christian should do and be, of the virtues which are like 
garments to the sow, Paul tells of one which is like a girdle 
to be worn to bind together all the rest. The girdle was an 
important part of Jewish dress, an article of use and beauty. 
It was a belt or band for the waist, sometimes six inches or 
more in depth, with clasps, that it might be made tight or 
as desired, 


loose It was often adorned with costly jewels 


and choice embroidered figures. It was made with inside 
pockets, where a purse or letters might be safely carried, and 
weapons kept in place. To gird up the loins, making the 
girdle tight, was supposed to give strength and endurance for 
long journeys on foot or encounters in battle. In Scripture, 
the mention of a girdle is often a figure or an emblem of faith- 
fulness, strength, watchfulness. The girdle of love encircling 
every action will insure peace and joy in the heart such as 
Jesus promised, and the peaceful heart will be a thankful one, 
grateful for every comfort and blessing. 

What to Put Off.—Paul gave warnings of what should be 
put away, What sins do you find in the list in the eighth and 
ninth verses of our lesson? Are all of these sins which may 


In other 
—s 


A 


merry heart and innocent laughter belongs to happy child- 


be in the heart? Which are also sins of the lips? 


Luttowe Dassl sarmata of oll shiny nenmmantangg cggetanet. imagpane 


foolish talking or jesting, but rather giving of thanks, 


hood; but there are those who trifle and jest about solemn 
things, and lightly use the name of Jesus. Those who would 
live a new life in Christ will pray the Psalmist’s prayer, ‘* Set 


a watch, O Lord, before my mouth ; keep the door of my 


” 


lips. 
Louisville, Ay. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


A TOPICAL lesson is one in which the children can take 


but, when followed by a topical lesson, it may show what the 


active part. A Bible lesson story calls for listeners, 


children have gained by listening. | After our months of study 
of the life of Christ, we are to learn how to put on the new 
life which we have in Christ Jesus, how it is that our life can 
be **hid with Christ in God,’’ 

With our beginners it is the putting on of the new that 
calls for stronger emphasis than the putting off of the old. 
Professor Drummond gives us a hint in an address to boys. 
Hie says: ** Boys, if you are going to be Christians, be Chris- 
tians as boys, and not as your grandmothers. A grandmother 
has to be a Christian as a grandmother, and that is the right 
and beautiful thing for her... . When you are your grand- 
mother’s age, you will have your grandmother's kind of re- 
ligion. Meantime, be a Christian as a boy.”’ 

In order to meet with any response from these active, rest- 
less children, we show how the new life in Christ can be a 
life of ceaseless activity. The whole lesson turns on the ques- 
tion, ** Because Christ is risen, what are we to be, to do?”’ 
We to We are ab- 
sorbed in his work, absorbed in him, ‘‘ hid with Christ in 
God,”’ 
ing under a brave and faithful commander, and serving under 
Christ the Lord. 


We open the discussion by asking the children about heroic 


are be his. We are to work with him, 


Shape the lesson to show the analogy between serv- 


deeds of men placed in command over our soldiers. Every 


child is responsive, for eyes and ears have been alert during 
this eventful year. After the question, ‘‘ What sort of men 


are chosen to command?’’ we develop the thought, Our 


Commander is ene whom we can absolutely trust. Teach : 
He is our Commander, whether we decide to serve him or 


not, Once we decide to serve him, what about loyalty ? 
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While we cannot see the way our Commander will take us, 


we know that he will require absolute obedience. As 
brought out by our analogy: 1. He will rule even our 
thoughts, and will require obedience (illustrate). 2. He will 


guide. ‘The pathway is tangled. We think the easiest way 


leads north (poiming). Our Commander says, ‘‘ Go there ”’ 
(pointing south), and guides us safely, even walking with us 
3. 
Even when we do not understand, we are to 
4. He will restrain. We 
want to fight the enemy from what we consider a vantage- 


through tangled paths, where we are afraid (illustrate). 
He will direct. 
let him order the way (illustrate), 
ground. Our Commander says, ‘‘ Hold back; temptation 
lies that way’? (illustrate), 5. Our Commander never for- 


gets. Thousands trust him. He holds each, even unfaithful 
souls, in loving remembrance, and plans for each a share in 
his great work (illustrate, showing individual work and re- 
sponsibility practical for children). He calls us all by name. 
‘* The very hairs of your head are all numbered,’”’ 

We would choose to serve under a leader who is the bravest 
of the brave. 


Lord which would make us consider him the bravest of the 


Is there anything in the story of the life of our 
brave ? How can we in any way measure the love our Com- 
mander has for his followers, even for unfaithful followers ? 
‘* Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends ’’ (John 15 : 13). 

Teach: ‘* Nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
When each 
year may bring us victory, what will be our share of the glory 


shall be able to separate us’’ from this love. 


and honor? ‘We are more than conquerors through him 
, Our Master’s ‘* Well 


done, good and faithful servant ; share here and now [enter 


that loved us.’’ What is Our reward ? 


thou into] the joy of thy lord.’’ From whom do we get 


the courage for the many great battles which lie before us? 


‘*Have not I commanded thee? Be strong and of a good 


courage ; be not dismayed: for the Lord thy God is with thee 
whithersoever thou goest’’ (Josh, I : 9). 


Northampton, Mass. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 
In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


Editor's Note.—How shall we teach the average Sunday-school 
scholar the outline facts of Bible history, biography, and make- 
up, of which be pas often raved imself to be in ignorance? It 
HWao'a’contribution toward the solution of tnts probicm that this 
series of weekly question exercises is offered, which began with 
the first lesson of the second quarter. 

The questions are not intended to be a ‘‘ prepared "’ exercise 
except by the superintendent. To the scholars let them come, if 
possible, as a surprise. The superintendent needs to study the 
questions till he is familiar with their form and order, and sees 
the reason for both. If he changes either, he should know why. 
The questions will sometimes be long, in order to give informa- 
tion or to avoid misinterpretation. he answer will never be 
long, unless a recitation is called for. The ideal is, no ambiguity 
in the question, that there may be no confusion or delay in the 
answer. The exercises will be planned to occupy only from two 
to five minutes. The questions should be asked quite rapidly, 
and ordinarily to the whole school or class, for answers in con- 
cert. 

The plan is to ask few or no questions that some in the school 
will not be able to answer, &nd to ask only a few advance ques- 
tions every Sunday; then to cause the many to repeat the infor- 
mation given them by the few, till all are possessed of it, and 
made by repeated review to hold all in permanent possession. 
Ordinarily, only a question or two will be given to the lesson of 
the day, or to the other lessons of the International course, but 
eaough to unify the whole work of the school. 

It may be added that parts of this question course might also 
be used with good effect at the teachers’-meeting, for this kind of 
drill is no less valuable to the teacher than to the pupil. 


H 


So to-day we will have a day of recitations, definitions, and 
titles, 
2. To-day, then, recitations, definitions, and titles. 


OW many more Sundays in the quarter? Yes, one only, 


and we want to be gathering up what we have learned. 


Next Sunday a day of mathematics. 

What 
Why called ‘‘The Book’’? 
What does Luther say about ‘* The Book’’? (There is but 


does the word ‘* Bible ’’ mean? 


one Book, the Bible ; but one person, Jesus Christ.) 


3. What does ‘* Testament’’ mean? Whose ‘ will’’ is in 
these Testaments ? 
4. How much does Jesus Christ own? (John 1: 3.) How 


much has he given to those who adopt his will? (Recite 
simply ‘‘ All things are yours.’’) 
5. What does ‘‘ gospel’? mean? Who sung it to the 
shepherds ? 
6. 


gin? 


Who came to bring it ? 


What does ‘‘ Genesis’’ mean? What book does it be- 
Who does it say was in the beginning? 
7. What does ‘ Epistle ’’ 


mean? Who wrote more Bible 


letters than anybody else ? Who else wrote Bible letters ? 
8. What 


(Epistles written by Paul. 


does the phrase ‘ Pauline mean ? 
Paul wrote his Epistles each to a 
particular church or person or people. ) 

9. What the Epistle’? mean? 
(Written by another than Paul, also not to specific churches.) 


Who wrote them ? 


Epistles ’’ 


does phrase ‘ General 


10. What does the name ** Peter "’ mean? Whe gave nim 
the name ? : 
11. What title is given to the one who said, ‘*‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God’’? Who at once followed Jesus because of it ? 
12. What title is given to John as the author of the book 


we are studying ? ( John the Evangelist.) 


What title desig- 
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nates him as one of the twelve? What title 
nearness to his Master ? 

13. By what title is Nicodemus described ? 
given to James and John? (Sons of Thunder.) 
14. Now 

16. 

15. An inventory of the property of the friends of Christ 
(All things are yours). What title had Jesus to this property ? 
(John 1 ;: 3.) 

16. Shortest verse in the Bible? Recite the names of the 
first eight books in the New Testament. Do it again. 

17. Recite the names of the last five books in the New 
Testament. 

18. Recite the first verse of the Bible. 
we find in it? 

19. Title of lesson to-day? Golden Text? 
many of you think beer and whiskey pramote peace ? 


indicates his 
What title was 


for recitations. First verse of John. 


John 
3: 


What motto did 


the How 


20. Recite the blessing he gives us in the last verse of the 
Bible. 


Berlin, Conn. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


MEN 
SELF | 


GOD | 


aid 


PEACE | 


WITH 


The word ‘‘ peace ’’ should be on the board at the begin- 
ning ; the other words may also be on, or may be written as 
reached. 

Do you remember a certain time when there was somebody 
whom you did not want to meet? If you saw that person 
coming, you turned some other way. You and that person 
were not at peace. I don’t know what it was all about, but 
I rather think it was your fault. One day there was an ex- 
planation ; you confessed, made your apology, did whatever 
it was that your conscience had been telling you to do, and 
found that the other had been waiting and anxious for you to 
come. After that, when you met that person, did you try to 
run away? No, for you were at peace with him. 
Are you at peace w7¢/ all men ? If not, something is wrong, 
The other fellow’s fault? That need 
Golden Text? If he is to 
blaine, make it easy for him to come; do him a kindness. 
‘There is no place in the kingdom of heaven for a man that is 


an enemy to another, 


and you are to blame. 
not disturb your peace with him. 


What are some of the things’ that we 
are to ** put off’? ? What are we to ‘‘ put on’’? 

Somebody is thinking, ‘‘ I have not put them all off yet,’’ 
and you are sad, and wonder whether or not you are a Chris- 
tian, after all. You are not at peace with your own se//. 
you know why ? 


Do 
Because you are letting some sin stay inside 
of your heart. — Is it one of the sins spoken of in this lesson ? 
Is it something that you are doubtful of,—something that a 
great many so-called Christians do, but which troubles your 
conscience now and then? Golden Text? It is your duty to 
be at peace, otherwise you cannot be of any use in Christ’s 
kingdom ? Get rid of that sin; take it to Jesus, and he will 
help you to become free. 

There are people, however, who, so far as we can see, are 
never troubled in this way. They seem to be at peace with 


themselves. But are they at peace with God? Are they 


ready to meet him? Who is the only one who can give us 
peace with God? How many of our sins will he forgive ? 
How many of us need him as our Saviour? Golden Text? 
Let us practice this text this week. 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


** Oh for a closer walk with God."’ Psalm 11g : 1-8. 
‘“‘ As pants the hart for cooling streams."’ 
** Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings."' Psalm 68 : 18-20, 


‘** Oh for a heart to praise my God."’ 
*‘ Nearer, my God, to thee."’ 

** Life wears a different face to me."’ 
** More love to thee, O Christ."’ 
**Oh, could I find from day to day.” 


Psalm 43 : 3-5. 


Psalm 24 : 3-6. 


Psalm 25 : 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells ' 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—How long did Christ remain in the tomb? On 

what day did he rise? To whom did he appear first? 

How long did he remain visible on earth? From what place 
did he ascend ? 

2. THINGS AROVE (vs. 1-4).—Where was Paul when he 

wrote this letter? To whom was it sent? Paul was thinking, 
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when he wrote our lesson, of the meaning of what rite? 
(Col. 2:12.) Hew ean one be ‘* buried with. Christ”? 
And how can one be *‘risen with Christ’’? What are some 
earthly things on which most men wrongly set their affections ? 
What are some earthly matters that draw the affections up- 
What are some sorrows and troubles that we shall 
How is a Chris- 
Why ‘‘ with Christ’’?? What 
To what state does 


ward ? 
avoid if we keep our affections on high? 
‘hid in God’? 
zppearance of Christ had Paul in mind? 


tian’s life 


verse 4 look forward ? 

3. THincs BELOW (vs. 5-7).—What ** mortify ’’ 
mean? What may have suggested this expression ? (Matt. 5 : 
29, 30.) called our ‘*‘ mem- 
bers’? ? Why is covetousness called idolatry? Who are ‘* the 


does 
How may these passions be 
children of disobedience ’’? In what ways is God’s wrath 
visited upon them? 

4. THINGs TO Put OrF (vs, 8-11).— What is first necéssary, 
in order that the evils named in verse 8 may be put out of our 
What 
Why must 
What is the goal of these 
To what does the ‘‘ where ’’ (v. 11) 
What kinds of distinctions disappear among true 
Christians? Why? 

5. THiIncs ro Put ON (vs. 12-15).—How does the fact 
that we are ‘‘ the elect of God’’ help us thus to clothe our- 
selves? Which of these graces do you think hardest to ob- 
Which is most needed in our inner life? Which, in 
our dealings with one another? Which of them do you think 
most strikingly exemplified in Christ’s life? What was the 
office, among the garments, of the ‘‘ bond,’’ the girdle? 
How is love to be compared to it? Why.is this peace called 
**the peace of Christ’’ (Rev. Ver.)? Why, in this con- 
nection, does Paul speak of the unity of the church, the 
‘‘one body’? ? And why does he make thankfulness his 


mouths ? What comparison is implied in ‘ put off ’”’ ? 
is meant by ‘‘ the old man’’? ‘ the new man’’? 
this new nature itself be renewed ? 
progressive changes? 
refer ? 


tain ? 


climax ? 
For the Superintendent 

1. When one is a Christian, Paul says, one has ‘ put off ”’ 
—what? 2, What are some of the things a Christian has 
” of his mouth? 3. What is it that Paul says a 
Christian must ** put on’’? 4. What are some of the virtues 
and graces that are included in this ‘new man’”’?? 5. What 
is the girdle, that holds all together? 6. And what reward 
will come to one that lives in this way? (Golden Text.) 


** put out 


Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 
These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, Where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to Jobn D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1. What things should we love best and seek most ? 
What are some things a Christian should put off ? 
are some things he should put on? 


2. 
3. What 
4. Why is Christ a model 
of forgiveness ? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Dr. William Wright 
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HERE Curist 1s SEATED ON THE Ricnt HAND oF 

Gop.’’—In every rank of Oriental life the customs 
of etiquet have the force of law. I was once a guest in a 
Bedawi encampment, immediately after a raid and battle. 
My hosts had been victorious, and the plain was encumbered 
with the trophies of victory. There was necessarily some ex- 
citement and confusion, but, in the feast which followed the 
triumph of the tribe, the most punctilious care was given to 
the proper placing of all who partook of the banquet. It was 
a savage feast, where the blood-stained Bed’ween tore the 
flesh, with their hands, from the half-roasted sheep and 
camel, and devoured it in greedy silence, but every warrior 
was in his proper place, The highest in rank and honor sat 
in the seat of honor at the right hand of the victorious shaykh, 
and others, in descending gradations, sat to the right of the 
chief guest. The law which rules in the desert is supreme at 
the city banquet, and in the lowly homes of the humblest 
toilers. Wherever there is a first in rank, there is the supreme 
place of honor and dignity for the chief guest ; and this com- 
mon and well-known custom is here used as a finger-post to 
point to the seat of glory and honor to which our blessed Lord 
has been exalted. And the exhortation follows to those 
who participate in his resurrection that they concern them- 
selves with the things that are meet for their lofty station. 

‘* For VE Diep, AND your Lire Is HID WITH CHRIST IN 
Gop.’’—The 


victim clean from all earthly concerns. 


commonest observer saw that death cut off its 
It is recorded how 
much of his worldly accumulations man has left behind, but 
there is no account of anything taken with him. He drops aly 
at the touch of death. So, m dying with Christ, a clean 
sweep is made of the low and unworthy pursuits, and spiritual 
things are sought for the spiritual state. 

** MORTIFY THEREFORE YOUR MEMBERS WHICH ARE UPON 
THE EarTtH.’’—They have a short and sharp method of deal- 
ing with the lawless im the East. Criminals do net come up 
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often before Oriental judges. They die suddenly. So (liter- 
ally) put to death therefore your members which are-on the 
earth, in so far as regards their lawicss, debased, and carnal 
functions. 


London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Inspiring to Hcly Living 
Analysis 


1. THE IDEAL LIFE (vs. I-4) 


t. Raised with Christ : 
Ye were raised together with Christ (1). 
Like as Christ was raised, . . . so we also (Rom. 6: 4). 
Ye were also raised with him (Col. 2: 12). 
2. Seeking Heavenly Things: 
Seek the things that are above, where Christ is (t). 
Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven (Matt. 6: 20). 
I press on... unto the prize of the high calling (Phil. 3 : 14). 
3. Disregarding Earthly Things: 
Set your mind... not on the things... upon the earth (2). 
Lay not up... treasures upon the earth (Matt. 6: 19). 
Sell that thou hast, and give to the poor ( Matt. 19: 21). 
4- Living im Christ : 
Yeur life is hid with Christ in God (3). 
He also shall live because of me (John 6 


: 57). 
Ilivein... 


the faith which is in the Son of God (Gal. 2: 20). 
5. Destined for Glory : 
Then shall ye also. ..de manifested in glory (4). 


Inherit the kingdom prepared for you ( Matt. 25 :-34). 
So shall we ever be with the Lord (1 Thess. 4 : 17). 


Il THE REJECTED ILLS (vs. 5-9). 
1. The Earthly Members: 


Mortify ... your members which are upon the earth (5). 
It is profitable . . . that one of thy members should perish (Matt. 


5 : 29). 

Your pleasures that war in your members ( Jas. 4: 1). 
2. The Condemning Deeds: 

For which things’ sake cometh the wrath of God (6). 
The wrath of God is... against all ungodliness (Rom. : r8). 
Because of these things cometh the wrath of Ged (Eph. 5 : 6). 
3- The Former Practices : 

In the which ye also walked aforetime (7). 
Ye presented your members as servants... to iniquity (Rom. 6: 


19). 
Wherein aforetime ye walked (Eph. 2: 2). 
4- The Old Man: ° 
Ye have put off the old man with his doings (gq). 
Our old man was crucified with him (Rom. 6: 6). 
Put away... the old man, WHICN Waxetn corrupt (Eph. 4 : #2). 
III. THE DESIRED EXCELLENCES (vs. 10-15). 
1. The New Man: 
The new man, which is being renewed (10). 
We also might walk in newness of life (Rom. 6: 4). 
The new man, . . . created in righteousness (Eph. 4: 24). 
2. The Godlike Image: 
Renewed... after the image of him that created him (10). 


Conformed to the image of his Son (Rom. 8 : 29). 
We... are transformed into the same image (2 Cor. 3 : 18). 


3- The Christly Supremacy : 

Where... Christ is all, and in all (11). 

Him that filleth all.in all (Eph. 1 : 23). 
In him all things consist (Col. 1 : 17). 
4- The Christly Character : 

Put om,...as God's elect; ... even as the Lerd (12, 13). 
An example, tbat ye should follow his steps (1 Pet. 2: ar). 
We shall be like him ; for we shall see him (1 John 3: 2). 

5. The Perfect Love: 
Put on love, ... the bond of perfectness (14). 
A new commandment I give, . . . love one another (John 23: 34). 
Walk in love, even as Christ also loved you (Eph 5: 2). 
6. The Abiding Peace : 
Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts (15). 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace (Isa. 26: 3). 
The peace of God... shall guard your hearts (Phil. 4: 7}. 
7- The Thankful Spirit : 
And be ye thankful (15). 
Giving thanks always for all things (Eph. 5 : 20). 
Giving thanks to God the Father through him (Col. 3: 27). 


x 


International Home Readings 


Mon.—Col. 3: 1-15. The new life in Christ. 
TUES.—Eph. 4: 17-24. ‘The new man. 
WED.—1 Thess. 5: 5-11. Children of light. 


THURS.—Eph. 5: 6-16. Wablking in light. 
FRI.—1 Pet. 2: 1-9. Chosen to be holy. 
SAT.—1 Pet. 4: 1-11. Living to God. 
SuN.—2 Pet. 1: 1-8. A fruitful life. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


/ 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
Second Quarter, 1899 


Christ Manifesting his Glory. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: This is « faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 


the world to save sinners.—1 Tim. 1: 15 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER 
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Lesson Calendar 


s. April 2.—The Raising of Lazarus crresicese RRO 
2. April 9.—The Anointing im Bethany. ....... - « John ra: r-28 
3- Apcil 16.—Jesus Teaching Humility. ......... Jobo 13: a-197 
4 April 23.—Jesus, the Way and the Truth and the Life. . John 14: 1-14 
5. April 30.—The Comforter Promised... ....... John 14: 15-27 
6. May 7:—The Vine and the Branches... ....... Jobn 15 : f-12 
7. May 14.—Christ Betrayed and Arrested ........ John 18: 1-14 
8. May 21.—Christ before the High-Priest ........ John 18: 15-29 
9. May 28.—Christ before Pilate. ........ . John 12 : 28-40 
oo. Jume o.—Chviet Crucified 2... we tec ee ses John 19: 17-30 
ee eee eee ee eee John 20 : 11-20 
12. June 18.—The New Life in Christ......... Col. 3: 1-15 


13. Jume 25.— Review. 
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Work and Workers 


Summer Schools for Primary 
Workers 


EVERAL summer schools for primary Sunday-school 

teachers are to be held this summer. Maine, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Illinois State Sunday-school 
Associations now provide in this way for the training of 
their teachers. The great Chautauqua also makes pro- 


vision for this work, as do some of the lesser Chau- 
tauquas. 

The sixth annual session of the New Jersey School of 
Primary Methods will be held in the Auditorium, Asbury 
Park, beginning Monday morning, July 3, and closing 
on Saturday at noon, July 8. The program committee 
of the State Primary Council—Mrs. Alonzo Pettit, Presi- 
dent—have arranged for a course which, it is believed, 
will be the most helpful ever offered. Besides the usual 
conferences, papers, model lessons illustrative of various 
methods, devotional services, etc., the course for 1899 
will include (1) a series of five lectures on primary music, 
supplemented by informal conferences, by Miss Mari 
Ruef Hofer of Chicago ; (2) five studies in lesson con- 
Mrs. J. (3) 
blackboard lessons, with additional practice hours, by 
Miss F. H. Darnell ; (4) junior section, with normal 
lessons, by Mrs. M. G. Kennedy ; (5) lessons and talks 
The 


struction, by Woodbridge Barnes ; five 


by Miss Harlow and other well-known workers. 
foc fui wie Cwurve to Pe, ew Wour@, us ewdwnwd qos 
be arranged for on application to the secretary, Mrs. 
T. H. Skillman, New Brunswick, New Jersey, who will 
send full program on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 

The Pennsylvania School of Primary Methods, con- 
ducted by the State Primary Council of the Pennsylvania 
State Sabbath-school Association, will be held at Eagles 
Mere, July 24 to August 1. “A social at Chautauqua 
Inn, for the making of acquaintances, will inaugurate 
the work. Dr. Charles Roads, Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, Miss: Florence H. Darnell, 
Mrs. C. R. Gregory, Miss E. McA. Baldwin, Mrs. A. A. 
Demarest, Mrs. C. S. Lilley, Mrs. A. M. Drinkwater, 
Miss Hariet N. Bengler, and Miss Alice B. Hamlin, 
will take part in the work. Grading, The Blackboard, 
Lesson Construction, The Primary and Junior Grades in 
their Relation to the Other Grades of the School; Music : 
The What and How for the Primary; Hymns: The 
What and How for Juniors ; Helps for the Primary Class 
without a Separate Room, Map Work, Principles of Pro- 
gram Construction, Use of Bible Stories, Training in 
Bible Story Telling, and Practical Workings of the 
School,—are among the subjects to be treated and dis- 
cussed. The tuition is the gift of the state association to 
the workers among the children. 

The Illinois Summer School for Primary Workers will 
be held in Grace Methodist Church, corner of North 
La Salle and Oak Streets, Chicago, August 15 to 25. 
Well-known primary workers may be expected to par- 
ticipate. No charge is made for admission, and board 
can be secured by addressing Mrs. Cecilia Hendenberg, 
157 Honore Street, Chicago. 

The will be at Old 
Orchard Beach, July 30 to August 4, at the Audito- 


Maine summer schools held 
rium, and at Northport, on Penobscot Bay, Aug 
13. H. Archibald, Westmount, 
Quebec, under whose direction these schools are held, 
will give any farther information. 


ust 6 to 


George Montreal, 


In the reorganized Chautauqua Assembly work, the 
School of Religious Teaching has a Section of Religious 
Pedagogy. In this Professor George W. Pease and Miss 
Frances Walkley will teach in the school of Primary 
Method. Miss Walkley takes charge of the course from 


July 9 to July 29, amd Professor Pease from July 31 to 
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August 18. The subjects are The Primary Teacher, 
The Growing Child, The Teacher's Work, Protecting and 
Training, and The Lesson. Five hours a week are given 
in each course. 

% 
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Student Summer Conferences 


By H. P. Andersen 
Of the Executive Committee of the Student Young Men's 
Christian Associations 
NE of the most encouraging facts in connection with 
the development of religious life in institutions of 
learning is the large measure of responsibility for this 
This 


development has been largely brought about through the 


work which is assumed by the Christian students, 


growth of the Student Young Men's Christian Association 


work in the colleges, universities, -the professional 
schools, and other institutions throughout the continent. 
That the zeal of these students may be wisely directed, 
at 


Wisconsin ; 





four ten-day conferences have been arranged for 
Northfield, Lake Geneva, 
Asheville, North Carolina ; and Pacific Grove, California 


Massachusetts ; 


—by the student department of the International Com- 
mittee, with the co-operation of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions. For the past decade nearly a thousand stu- 
dents from about three hundred institutions have gathered 
at one or the other of these conferences for inspiration 
and training. 

‘« The Student Missionary Meeting,’’ ‘‘ How to Organ- 
ize and Conduct Mission Study Classes,’’ ‘* The Obliga- 
tion of Students to Missionary Giving,’’ ‘* The Missionary 
Library and its Use,'’ and other kindred subjects, are 
discussed. A four years’ cycle in Bible study for the 
four years of the college course is being prepared by the 
Student Department of the International Committee, and 
oné or more of these courses is presented by able teach- 
ers at each one of the conferences. It is expected that 
the students who take part in the classes will lead similar 
group classes in devotional Bible study in their student 
associations next year. 

‘« Life- Work Meetings,’’ at which the various Christian 
caltmngs wnicn ciarm the consideration of Christian stu- 
dents are presented, result in scores of students being 
led to enter the ministry, to volunteer for the mission 
field, or to decide upon some other line of Christian 


activity. 


The oldest of these conferences is held at North- 
field, upon the invitation of D. L. Moody. It will 


be held this year from June 30 to July 9. Among 
the speakers will be Robert E. Speer of New York City ; 
Professor George Adam Smith of the Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow ; the Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler of New York; 
Dean Hodges, 


George Episcopal Theological School 


of Cambridge ; the Rev. Dr. W. H. P. Faunce of New 
York, and R. P. Wilder. Mr. Moody will preside, and 


John R. Mott, the 


will also speak from time to time. 
general secretary of the World's Student Christian Fed- 
eration, who is now visiting the universities of Scandi- 
navia, will return, and give an interesting account of his 
work. Abundant accommodations for hundreds of those 
who are not students are provided, and all are welcome. 
Arrangements for camping parties, at smal! expense, have 
been made. A Connecticut pastor has sent word to Mr. 
Moody that he expects to take twenty-five young men 
from his church with him to Northfield. 

The Lake Geneva Conference will be held June 16-25, 
and will be addressed by the Rev. Dr. Maitbie D. Bab- 
cock of Baltimore, the Rev. Dr. Charles J. Little and the 


Rev. Dr. John H. Boyd of Evanston, the Rev. Dr. 
Ernest M. Stires of Chicago, and others. The Southern 
Conference, at Asheville, June 16-25, and the Pacific 


Coast Conference, at Pacific Grove, May 19-28, will also 
be addressed by able speakers. 
N.C 


, ” 
4 {shevill > 
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While Chautauqua has been reorgan- 
The Chautauqua 


- ized, it is still purely an educational 
Season ~ 


institution. The general offices are 
at Cleveland, and Clem Studebaker is acting president 
of the board of trustees, while Bishop John H. Vincent 
remains as chancellor, The Chautauqua Assembly 
announces for 1899 a series of courses by prominent 
ministers, who will deal with problems of theology, ethics, 
and the religious Among those announced are 
; =" - ie. 
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Professor George Adam Smith of Glasgow, with five 
lectures on Biblical topics; Dr. Amory H. Bradford, 
Montclair, New Jersey, who will give five lectures on 
‘‘ Vital Optimism ;"" Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York, five lectures 
on ‘‘ Problems of the Inner Life ;’" Dean George Hodges 
of the Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary of Cam- 
bridge on ‘‘Social Aspects of Christianity ;'’ Chan- 
cellor O. C. S. Wallace of McMaster Hall University, 
Toronto, five lectures on ‘‘Hymns and the Religious 
Life ;°’ L. Robinson of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago, five lectures on ‘* The Per- 
Professor 


Professor G. 
manent Lessons of the Old Testament ;”": 
Francis G. Peabody, of Harvard, four lectures on ‘‘ The 
Social Teachings of Jesus ;'* and Dr. W. P. Thirkield 
of Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, four lectures 
on ‘ Personal Religion. The complete series will in- 
clude seven courses, five lectures each, running through 


” 


the season. 
*% %& 


Under the auspices of Harvard Uni- 


Harvard Summer e S : oe 
rersity, a $ ; of Theolog 

School of Theology versity, a Summer School ; gy 
is to be held, July 5 to 21, at Cam- 


bridge. Among the subjects to be treated are: ‘‘ The 
Ideal Elements in Religion,’’ by Professor Everett ; 


‘«The Doctrine of God,'’ by Professor Clarke ; ‘‘ The 
Transformation of Human Character under Divine In- 
fluence,'’ by Professor Hyde ; ‘‘ Ethics and Religion,’’ 
by Professor Palmer ; ‘‘ The History of Early Israelitish 
Institutions,’’ by Professor Toy ; ‘‘ Prophetism in Israel 
before the Exile,’’ by Professor Mitchell ; ‘*Genesis 1-11 
and Babylonian Parallels,’’ by 
‘« The Methods of Historical Investigation as Applied to 
by Professor Moore, besides lec- 


Professor Lyon ; and 


the Old Testament,”’ 
tures by Professors Platner, Ropes, Allen, McGiffert, 
Francke, Norton, Wright, Royce, and the Rev. Mr. Chad- 
wick and the Rev. Dr. Gordon. The school is open to 
men and women alike, and the attention of teachers of the 
Bible and more advanced classes in the Sunday-school 
is called to the school. Correspondence may be ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Robert S. Morison, Divinity Library, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Books and Writers 


Selections from the Most 
Recent Fiction 


HE public is indebted to the Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers for some uncommonly good reading this 
spring, 
honest, but also as being profitable and enjoyable. \The 
tale of adventure has certainly come into its own again, 





good, not alone in the sense of being right and 


for out of every dozen books of recent reading about nine 
are cast in that mold,—a most encouraging sign, when 
one recollects how short a time it is since we were served 
with little of this tonic stuff and much of what was ener- 
vating and demoralizing in the so-called ‘‘ purpose 
A notable exam- 


ple of this change of heart is furnished by E. F. Ben- 


novel'’ and ‘‘ psychological study."’ 
son, who not more than six years ago signed his name 
to a most hysterical and vulgar performance called 
Dodo, and who now comes to the fore with his second 
book of stirring romance, the first being The Vintage, 
and the precursor of the one now under consideration, 
The Capsina (New York : Harper and Brothers. $1.50). 
There is nothing shallow or insincere in this capital nar- 
rative. It deals with the Greek war for independence in 
1820-21, and is full of action, life, and wholesome sen- 
timent 

The Span o Life (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$1.75) is another romance of love and war, with the 
scene shifted to Scotland, England, and last to Canada, 
and deals principally with the period of the French and 
Indian strife, and the love of one Chevalier Maxwell and 
The au- 
thors, William McLennan and J. N. Mcllwraith (the 
latter a woman), have succeeded in the difficult task of 
collaboration with rather surprising success, for there is 
no evidence throughout of any opposition of motive, 
style, or sex. The book is more than merely readable ; 
it is at times absorbing. 


his unacknowledged wife, Margaret Nairn. 
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Charles E. Carryl, well known to the younger St. 
Nicholas devouring members of the community as the 
author of that fascinating serial, Davy and the Goblin, 
is responsible for the seven short stories incorporated in 
the volume called Zhe River Syndicate (New York : 
Harper and Brothers. $1.25). The introductory tale, 
with four more of its fellows, comes under the head of 
detective literature, and introduces the reader to the 
regulation assortment of criminals, gentlemen from Scot- 
land Yard, and ladies who justify the Frenchman's ad- 
The 
yarns unravel after the conventional style, and are, on 


vice in case of trouble, —‘‘ Search for the woman."’ 


the whole, as amusing as one has any right to expect a 
casual book of ordinary pretensions to be, 

And just here, talking of detective literature, should 
be mentioned Henry James's latest achievement in the 
masterly exposure of personal motives and mental pro- 
cesses, Zhe Awkward Age (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $1.50). Nothing in the phase of London so- 
ciety which he chooses to depict escapes him. He fer- 
rets out the most evasive and momentary impulses with 
the patience and ingenuity of the expert whose business 
it is to trace every lurking emotion to its source, and then 
demonstrate its effect upon the individuals with whom 
he is concerned. It would be much easier to write 
at length upon this exceedingly interesting book than 
it is to summarize it briefly ; for it is complex to a 
degree, and baffling at times even to those most familiar 
with James's later manner. But its satire is admir- 
ably keen, and its humor and pathos moving, while its 
characters are drawn with the consummate art and 
conjuring sympathy that invariably belong to Henry 
James. 

Another of the Harper publications is Sarah Barnwell 
Elliot's An Incident and Other Happenings (New York : 
Harper and Brothers. $1.25). This volume comprises 
eight short stories which deal with Southern life since 
the War, not one of which is in any sense ordinary or 
commonplace. Miss Elliot has a charming style and a 
power that is the sign of the true story-teller,—the 
capacity to excite her reader's interest and hold his at- 
tention. 

A book that comes from the other side, with much her 
alding of manifold editions and unlimited laudation from 
the press, is Richard Whitney's really remarkable social 
study, No. 5 John Street (New York: The Century 
Company. $1.50). As a matter of fact, the story ap- 
peared originally a few months ago, and is already (so it 
is authoritatively stated) in its ninth edition. With a 
very direct and graphic style the author combines an 
acute and discriminating perception, -so that the misery 
and filth of John Street at times fairly live before one's 
eyes, and ‘‘ Tilda’’ and ‘‘ Low Covey’’ stand revealed 
as creatures seen and heard rather than merely read 
about. 


” 


The whole study is eminently salutary and 
stimulating in effect, and leaves more than a momentary 
impression behind. 

But it remains to a Swede, and a woman at that, to 
have achieved what is surely the great book of the year. 
Selma Lagerlé, in Zhe Story of Gésta Berling (Boston : 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.75), has given the world a work 
of immense significance and charm. What Mary Wil- 
kins has done for New England this Scandinavian has 
done for her Western Varmland, but with a mightier 
grasp of her material, a larger vision, and a more uni- 
versal sympathy. The chapters, or, more properly, 
tales, in the book, are as various as they are virile, and 
there is not one that is not full of the splendid vigor, the 
touching humanity, the magnificent mysticism, that 
mark the durable sagas of the Northland, and make 
them heart-lore as well as folk-lore. The translation 
wherein the story is presented to English readers is by 
Pauline Bancroft Flach, and could hardly be better or 
more masterly. 

As for Miss Wilkins herself, some will feel that she 
has taken a step backward in Zhe Jamesons (New York : 
Doubieday & McClure. $1), a story of less charm and 
value than its author's earlier studies, though still re- 
taining a certain degree of their grace and flavor. It 
would be impossible for Miss Wilkins to do anything 
really inartistic, and The Jamesons is far from being 
awkward or infelicitous. It simply is less complete and 
convincing than what her readers have known in such 
masterpieces as A Humble Romance and kindred tales. 
But its popularity is proved by the fact that it is already 
in its eighth thousand. 

Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood, too, is not at her 
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best in Zhe Queen of the Swamp (Bos- | 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


background of the Camadian wilds which, 


together with their intense and vivid heart- | 


fulness, makes The Little Renault and 
The Story of Dollard so magically vital. 
But, when one realizes what the best art | 
of such writers as Mary Wilkins and Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood is, it is not aston- 
ishing that even they themselves some- 


times fail to realize that high accomplish- | 


ment. 

There is a certain mgged strength in 
the work of Hamlin Garland that com- 
pels respect even when the subject he 
chooses to discuss may not always com- 


pel admiration. There are elements in 


Rose of Dutcher s Coolly (New York : The | 


Macmillan Company. $1.50) that are 
hardly to be called pleasing, and yet the 


book is, as a whole, eminently readable. 


The character of Rose stands out gallantly | 


in the light of her own sparkling natural- 


. . Pad } 
ness, while the scene is again laid in Wis- 


consin, the state Mr. Garland is most 
prone to celebrate. 

An initial book having the success of 
Ships that Pass in the Night is apt to 
make all subsequent efforts seem secon- 
dary,—in more than one sense, —there- 
fore, if Beatrice Harraden's latest novel, 
The Fowler (New York : Dodd, Mead, 
& Co. $1.50), seems to the reader some- 
what imadequate, he can ease his con- 
science by laying the blame to the in- 
evitable contrast it invites with its more 
popular rival. Miss Harraden writes with 
care and precision, and her work is always 
acceptable. 

If Harold Frederic gave his readers a 


sensation in introducing them to the Rev. 


Theron Ware some years ago, he has re- | 


peated the experiment in only perhaps a 
less successful degree in presenting Mr. 
Joel Thorpe for their acquaintance in his 
posthumous novel 7he Market- Place (New 
York : Frederick A. Stokes. $1.50). The 
work is of undoubted cleverness, but of | 
somewhat unpleasant atmosphere. Harold 
Frederic was possessed of most distinct 
and unusual power, and this is by no means 


absent from the present novel, which is | 


really an uncommon book. 
Itis a pleasure, complete and unalloyed, 


to take up a volume like Alice Brown's | 
Houghton, Mif.- | 
flin, & Co. $1.50), for it is one in which | 
the most captious critic would find diffi- | 


Tiverton Tales (Boston : 


culty in picking flaws. These are ex- 
quisite stories, delicately conceived and 
charmingly wrought, with a world of sug- 
gestiveness in them, and no lack of subtle 
humor. 


prosaic life the delicious tales so eloquently | 


express. 


Annie Elliot Trumbull has proved her- 


self a worthy daughter of her eminent 
father in her interesting little romance 
Mistress Content Craddock (New York : 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $1); for, besides 
being a clever and sprightly narrative, it 
is a study of Puritan life in the Salem 
colony of no mean value. The customs 


and characters representing that time are | 
graphically drawn, and the atmosphere of | 
the century has been admirably preserved. | 


The dialog throughout the book is espe- 
cially crisp and adroit, but those who are 
familiar with Miss Trumbull s writing will 
experience no surprise at this,— it being 


quite in the line of what she has, from the 


first, taught them to expect. 


$1.25), | 


and one misses the unique and picturesque | 


A wistful pensiveness, too, per- 
vades the book, just as it does the quaint | 
old New England wherein its scenes are | 
laid, and makes it seem doubly dear to | 
those who know and feel the poetry of the | 
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| The United States of Europe on the Eve of the | 
Parliament of Peace. By W. T. Stead. 
With illustrations and maps. 


8vo, pp. xvi, | 
468. New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Co. fz. 


It is impossible not to respect Mr. Stead” s| 
enthusiasm in the cause of peace. His 
present book records the experience he 
| had in traversing Europe in the interest of 
his project. There is much to be learned 

from his observation of men and things, 

| even though a man of his strong person- 
| ality is sure to have colored his impres- 








| sions with his own atmosphere. Ameri- 
cans will be interested by the glowing ac- 
count of the political influence exercised | 
| by Robert College, and by Mr. Stead” s| 
| estimate of our position and influence in | 
| the present posture of affairs. 


Naturally | 
he sees the Tsar in a rose-colored light. 
It is noteworthy that he has less faith in 
| the social Democrats as a peace force than | 
inthe ruling caste. He writes with the 
| clearness and vigor of a good journalist. 
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Men of the Bible. By 
pp. 126. Chicago: 
portage Association. J5 cents. 


Mr. Moody’s direct and_ searching 
style is well illustrated in this little vol- 
ume, which presents brief talks on the 
spiritual significance of striking incidents 
| in the lives of Abraham, Moses, Naaman, 
Nehemiah, Herod, and John the Baptist, 
the man born blind, Joseph of Arimathea, 
and the penitent thief. The book con- 
tains a keen analysis of some of the shams 
and pretenses of the soul. In it is also 
manifest the persuasive appeal that has 
won so many hearts to Christ. It is 
book of spiritual truths plainly put, and 
helps to clear the way, between man and 
God, of dowbt, irresolution, and sin. 


D. L. Moody. 16mo, 
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Books Received 


| 
| 
| May 22 to May 29 
Il. A. Bradley Co., Boston, Mass. 
Face to Face with Napoleon. By O. V. Caine. 
$1.50. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
The Break-up of China 
Beresford. $3. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 


Sermon Delivered at the Ordination of Charlies 
Augustus Briggs, D.D., and Charles Henry 


Snedeker at the Pro-Cathedral, New York, 
Sunday, May the Fourteenth, 1899 By 
George William Douglas, D.D. 25 cents. 


Ethics and Revelation. 
$1.50. 

From Comte to Benjamin Kidd. 
Mackintosh. $1.50. 


L. C. Page and Co., Boston 
Vale : Her Campus, Class-Rooms, and Athletics. 


By Lewis Sheldon Welch and Walter Camp. 
$2. 50. 


By Henry S. Nash. 


By Robert 


The Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmend, Va. 
Tatong, the Little Slave. By 
Barnes. $1. 


An Exposition of the Form of Government and 


the Rules of Discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. By Rev. F. P. 
Ramsay. $1.25. 

Dangers of Christian Science. By Rev. S. K. 

| Winn, D.D. 2 cents. 

The Grangers. By Miss S. O'H. Dickson. 50 
cents. 

Guessing at Heroes. By Miss S. O'H. Dickson. 
50 cents. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 


The Students’ Challenge tothe Churches. By 
Luther D. Wishard. 15 cents. 

Among the Wild Ngoni. By W. A. Elmslie, 
M.B., C.M. $8.25. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


The Rough Riders. By Theodore Roosevelt. 


$2. 

A History of the Jewish People. 
Foster Kent, Ph.D. $1.25 net. 
| The Messages of the Earlier Prophets. Second 
edition. By Frank Knight Sanders. Ph. D 
and Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. $1.25 net. 


By Charles 


Truslove, Hanson, and Comba, New York 


Contemporary Spain as Shown by her Novelists. 
A Compilation by Mary Wright Plummer. 


Wood-Allen Publishing Co., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 
Teaching Truth. 3y Mary Wood Allen, M.D. 


25 cents. 


The Bible Institute Col- | 


By Lord Charles | 


Annie Maria 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with disceunt of 10 per cent 
om an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
ased within a year, or fora space of not less than 
one inch each issue fer a year. Positions may be 
contracted fer, subject to earlier comtracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do nol 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to amy advertisement of Jess 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract 
ing for $1,000 werth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra ceost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject te approval as te character, werding, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 





scription, see fourteenth page. 





A New Book Free. 
without cost. 


Any one can obtain it 
Just send your address and 
six cents in stamps to pay postage. The book 
contains too pages of freely illustrated matter. 
It describes the 


from St. Paul to 
San Francisco, and is suited to the library 
table, traveling-bag, reading- 
room, Dentists’ and Physicians’ offices, farm- 
The 


Northwest, 
schoolroom, 


house or city residence. 


Pacific Railway has published a new edition 
of this book annually for several years, and it | 


may be found in homes and schools in every part 
of this country, and also in many foreign coun- 
tries. If you want to know where to spend your 
vacation, where to bunt or fish, where to 
see the finest scenery, or where to find a new 
home, you want ‘this book. Send the six 
cents to CHas. S. Fer, Gen’ 
Morthern Paeiho 


Passenger 
Reilwey, Ge Paul 
Minn., and he will send you Wonderland, ’99. 
For rates and information, address 
I. M. Bortle, D. P. A., 47 South 3d Street, 
| Philadelphia. 


Agent, 


other 


Round About Shasta is the name of one 
of the chapters in the Northern Pacific’s new 
| Wonderland, ’99. The region about Mt. 
Shasta, in Southern Oregon and Northern 
California, cannot, from a scenic point of view, 
be duplicated in this country. No matter 
where one has been or what one has seen, 
- here is something new, striking, entrancing. 
Prodigious mountains, seductively beautiful 
streams, 
gether in delightful confusion. This route is 
away and beyond the finest route inte or out 
of California, and one who has seen Southern 
California only has seen but half of a beautiful 
picture. Wonderland, ’99, depicts the beauties 
| of the Northern Pacific-Shasta route, and by 
sending six cents for it to CHas. S. FEE, 
St. Paul, Minn., you can obtain a copy, and 
you will be glad to have it. For rates and 
other mayen ee address I. M. Bortle, 
D. P. A., 47 South 3d Street, Philadelphia. 


Illustrated booklet free. Those contem- 


| CUSHING ACADEMY 4:> 


| sexes. Located among the bills oN 


most charming valleys, mingle to | 


; 


plating a trip to Annual Meeting National | 


Educational Association, to be held at Los 
Angeles, Cal., July 11 to 14, 1899, or others 
who desire to take advantage of the low rate, 
should not fail to procure a copy of this inter- 
| esting booklet, isswed by the Chicago & North- 
Western R’y, giving full information as to 
routes, time of trains, rates, and other valuable 
and necessary information. Sent free upon 
| receipt of two cents postage by W. M. Bar- 


gard, 301 Main Street (Ellicott Square), 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





Three Dollars saved on tickets to all points 
South, via Seaboard Air Line. 
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dn ordering goods, or ta making inquiry 

concerning anything advertised in this paper, 

| you will eblige the publishers, as well as the 

advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
| Asement in The Sunday School 7 ames. 


Save Repair Bilis. 
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not lose sight of the fact that many 
machines are poorly and cheaply 
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Che Smith Premier 
Cypewriter 
is belt on scientific principles, is of 
simple parts, is the most durable 
machine made, the most economical ‘ 
to buy. 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. # 
Syracem, R. ¥. 
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Harvard Summer School of 
THEOLOGY 


JULY 5-21, 1899 


Conrses in Old Testament, Church History and The- 
ology, by professors in Harvard U niversity and by Pre- 
fessurs APY G. Atren, W. N. Crarxe, A. C. Me- 
Gurr ert, H ‘G. Mitcrett, G. F. Moore, and Presi- 
dent W. DeW. Hype. 


5. 
Circulars on application te R. S. Morison, Sec retary, 


“ | Harvarp Divixrry Schoo, CaMBxrpGe, Mass. 
Northern | 
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ve been cured in the Phila- 
delpbia Institute, who had ‘failed to find relief by other 
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ms. Endo by How. John Wanamaker, Ex- 
Cree Sykes BENET S Co, patos 
an refer to nm D, attles Co., publishers 
The Sanda i 
Send for new illustrated ted book to the Philadelphia In- 
+ ae 2033 ng G ila., Pa. Established 
Edwin Fobeston, Founder and Principal. 





WALNUI HILL sUnvvut 
FOR GIRLS 


Natick, Mass. Near Welle: and Boston. Certificate 
admits to seven leading colle ogee. Advanced work. 
Preparation for Kindergarten Normal Classes. Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. Illustrated ELS 

Miss CONANT and Miss BIGEL( pada Principals, 








Ruopk Istanp, Providence. 


Friends School for Both Sexes 

Founded in 12784. Exceltent home. Students from 

eig yo ee All Gonoetinetions. yee work 
, aD 

to Raeiats OO Savane, Avovetonn Jeon, LAU. 





bernham, Mass. An 
ndowed school for both 
. Cemtral Mass. Cer- 
tificate admits to best colleges. New buildings, large 
ymnasium. Modern laboratories. Excellent i es 
im music. $200 a year. Cowell, A. Prin, 


The Peekskill rag meng o6th 


Prepares for Colleges and Gov't Schools Thorsans 
usimess course. Open alf ear. Pall terin, Sept. 20. 
Col. L. H.Orceman, A.M., , Prin., Peekskill,N.Y. 








Colleges, Female Seminaries, Acade- 

mies and Professional Schools de- 

scribed for $2. American College and 
Public Schools Directory, St Louis, Mo. 
(22d annual volume). 


Paris 
1900 


A Yoes to the Wise. Make sure 
otel and steamship accommoeda- 

ao gow, at a fair rate. Special 

inducements to organi zations. 

Tom, o A RD TOURS, 
remoat building, Boston. 











Colorado | 
California 








Two books, beautifully illus- 
trated, and written to give 
entertainingly a pen-picture 
of these delightful countries, 
have just been published. 
You may have either or both 
without charge by asking 
P. S. Eustis, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
C.B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 
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Philadelphia, June 3, 1899 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

7 Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 


former rate was $1.00. ) 
1 ra) Less than five copies, and more 
$ 0 than one, will be sent to separate 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in a package 


60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1 ~5Q One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
. 


ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. 
. One free copy additional 
Free Copies wiiite alowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club- rey additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 
is made. 


The papers for a club of five or more 


A Club at 

subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly ina package to one address, at 
6o cents each, when 50 desired. 
Papers sent in a package at the 60 
cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. 
Addressed porenee is addressed to one person 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber who bas pele the old 50 cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year's oubec ription has over six months to 
cun. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. Those whe have paid the 6o cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription. 


Dividing 

a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 

snd Pont Bate Por. inles by Spec tal request. 
nonug 


all the Cicloes of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
Jree, upon application. 


How Papers 


| 


x 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries oul i 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
‘lo ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers 
or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


_ Preserves 


r-fruits, jellies, pickles or catsup are 
more easily, more quickly, more 
healthful Sealed with Refined 
Paraffiine Wax than by any other 
method. Dozens of other uses will be 


found f 
ve Refined 


Paraffine Wax 


in every bousehold. It is clean, 
tasteless and odoriess—air, water 
and acid proof. Get a pound cake of 
a list of its many uses 
r druggist or grocer. 
everywhere, Made by 
STANDARD OIL 00, 





> 000 BICYCLES 


_ Overstock: Rust He Closed Out. | 
STANDARD "98 MODELS, 


guaranteed, $9.75 to 
$16, Shopworn & sec. 
ond hand wheels, good 
Z# as new, @3 to S10; 
Great factory clearing sale. 
We ship to anyone on approvs 
'& tris’ without a cent in advance 
; EARN a BICYCLE 
Oo motel. We sive << Witte ne & ee waperd line of 
Of sampe wheel toi atroduce them. Wre crease foe eet oe ¥ 
J. B. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICA ILL. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
ttser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
tn The Sunday Sc Times. 
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The | 


| 
Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
may be divided into smaller packages | 


copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 


yraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
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Some Splendid Summer Servings 


Libby’s 


Fire-saving 


es 
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€ Troubleless meals—all you have to 
do is to serve—the very top of quality. 


Veal Loaf —a pleasing change for lunch. 
: Gs Tongue (whole)—Unsurpassed—an ideal 
unch. 

Compressed Corned Beef — Incompar- 
able — must be eaten to be sopepeosed. 

Peerless Wafer-Sliced Smoked Beef 
— An appetizer of unequalled merit. 

Pork and Beans—cooked with care— 
couldn't be better—with or without tomato sauce. 

Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef and 
qosape make excellent sandwiches—everybody 
ikes ’em. 


Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. 


“ How to Make Good Things to Eat,” gives 
complete list of our Luncheon Specialties, and 
how to prepare them. Yours for a postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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appeals to all good people that 
give cleanliness a careful consid- 
eration. As a cleansing and pre- 
serving agent 

FOR THE TEETH 


RUBIFOAM is perfect. 


Price, 25 cents. At Druggiste. Sample vial of 
Rubifoam mailed free on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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JOURNEYS, PLACES, AND 
EVENTS AT A GLANCE 





and comprehensive form. 








research and comparison. 


The chart is needed alike by expert Bible student and average 


Bible reader. 


For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


A CHART OF CHRIST’S 
JOURNEYINGS #22 
Prepared by C. E. ARNOLD, A.M. 


HIS chart ingeniously combines an outline harmony of the Gospel 
story of Christ’s journeyings, with four clear maps of the jour- 
neys, so arranged that the whole complicated sequence of journeys, 
places, and events can be seen at a glance, in an attractively compact 


President Arnold’s chart of Paul’s Journeyings has attained 
deserved popularity, having passed through four editions in 1897. 
The chart of Christ’s Journeyings, none the less than the former 
chart, gives information that is obtainable otherwise only by laborious 


The price makes it easy to get. 


Price, 20 cents 
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Printed on a single sheet 
of linen map paper folded 
within stiff cloth covers. 
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Vol. 41, No. 22 
From Our Meighbors 


Teaching Temperance 
A. E. Dunning, D.D., in The Congregationalist 


HE Bible does not command total 

abstinence from intoxicating drink. 

But it condemns lying, 'stealing, swear- 

ing, slander, brawling, uncleanness, and 
kindred vices. Drunkards commit these 
sins. In an experience of ten years as 
pastor of a city church in a community 
where I often had to care for men and 
women who drank, I invariably found that 
I could not trust one who is habitually 
under the influence of liquor. The mis- 
chievous physical effect of alcohol on the 
brain has been often demonstrated by 
| medical examination. The moral sense 
is destroyed by the use of strong drink, 
The will is dethroned. A drinking man 
or woman may be a prey to any and often 
is a prey to all vices. 

We do not need, then, a direct precept 
of the Bible to teach total abstinence. 
Such admonitions as this lesson gives to 
follow righteousness and avoid wickedness 
are sufficient. The Bible tells us that 
no drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of 
heaven. We know that the use of liquor 
as a beverage tends to make drunkards. 

Some Sunday-school teachers ask what 
danger there is of the children in their 
classes growing up to be drunkards. 
Their parents are Christians. They live 
amid wholesome surroundings. It is 
well enough to teach temperance to the 
children of drunkards ; but do these chil- 
| dren need to be taught about it? I had 
in my Sunday-school, twenty-five years 
ago, a class of six boys from ten to twelve 
years old. All except one came from 
| good families. The parents of that one 

were dead. He seemed to be the most 
| gentlemanly boy of the class. When 
| they came to be about fifteen or sixteen 
| years old, they organized aclub. It was 
secret, but they said its purpose was their 
moral improvement. They hired a room. 
| Two of them were members of our 
| church. They brought into the club 

Several-other boys. One of these they 

appointed as a chaplain. After a while 
| it was said that liquor was taken to their 

club-room. Not long afterwards the chap- 
| lain left the club. He is now a Christian 
| minister. One day one of the most at- 
tractive of the young men came to me 
and said that he had got into the habit of 
drinking, and.that his parents had found 
it out. His mother, he said, was almost 
insane, He begged me to go to her and 
tell her he would never drink again. But 
he went from bad to worse till he disap- 
| peared. Friends of another came to tell 
me that he had by forgery secured money 
| from a bank. Employers of another 
came to say that he had made false en- 
tries in their books, and had defrauded 
' them of a considerable sum of money. 
Another within a few years died a com- 
mon drunkard. None of these boys at 
ten years of age seemed likely to be ex- 
posed to temptation to drink. 

The teaching and influence of the Sun- 
day-school help much to equip the scholar 
with, his outfit of opinions for life. 
Many have gone forth from the Sunday- 
school upright, well intentioned, some 
from country places, others from city 
homes, into college or business or social 
relations where the wine cup has been 
held out to them by those honored and 
loved. But if they have not had wrought 

| into the fiber of their opinions the con- 
| viction of the danger that is in that cup, 
some have taken it’ If such a scholar's 
' teacher had warned him against it, and 
had given him reasons for the warning, 
| his memory might have been his guar- 
dian angel. But bécause the work failed 
in that one point he goes farther and 
farther astray, till every lesson he was 
taught is forgotten. . 

There are two sufficient reasons why 
every Suriday-school teacher should teach 
temperance faithfully. The first I have 

| given. It is because every pupil is liable 
to be exposed to the temptation to drink. 
The second reason concerns the larger 

| social life of every community. The 
church and the liquor saloon are totally 
opposed to each other. In proportion as 

| either wins the other loses. A reformed 
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man, who had been in saloons enough to 
know the truth of what he said, declared 
that : ‘‘In the rum shop conscience is a 
superstition, virtuea jest, the religion of 
Christ a cunningly devised fable. The 
name of God is heard only in curses 
trere. There is not a commandment in 
tre Decalogue, not a precept of the Ser- 
niron on the Mount, not a rule of life that 
ever fell from the lips of Christ, the viola- 
tion of which is not hailed with plaudits 
in the saloon.’’ 

Rudyard Kipling, like many other 
literary men, has written of hiquor, 
‘* There is no harm im it, taken moder- 
ately."" Recently he saw two young girls 
made drunk by two men in a concert hall. 
Then he wrote this confession ; ‘‘ My own 
demand for beer helped directly to 
send those two girls reeling down the dark 
street to—God alone knows what end. It 
is not good that we should let it lie before 
the eyes of children, and I have been a 
fool in writing to the contrary. Better 
it is that a man should go without his 
_beer in public places than to bring temp- 
tation to the lips of young fools such as 
the four I had seen.”’ 

Whether the Sunday-schools educate 
the children about temperance or not, the 
saloons wil. They have studied the 
tastes and weaknesses of the young, their 
innocent desires for variety and amuse- 
ment They have their literature, their 
music, their object lessons shrewdly dis- 
played. They offer large bribes for new 
scholars, and often secure them where we 
should least expect it. 

Why, then, should boys and girls ab- 
stain from intoxicating drink ? 

1. Because they don’t need it. It does 
not satisfy in any way the demands of a} 
healthy appetite. 

2. Because their example and iettemnes | 
ought to be against leading others into | 
temptation. 

3- Because temperance work, wisely | | 
done, helps to make noble men and | 
women. It develops our sympathies, | 
and makes us feel responsible for others. | 
Without that feeling we cannot be good | 
citizens. 

We see boys loafing about our street | 





corners, smoking, swearing, coming eut | 
of saloons near by. Often the passers by | 
think : ‘‘What are they to us? They | 


don’t work in our mills, or our shops. 
They don’t live in our families. They 
don’t come im contact with us in any 
way.’’ But waita little, and you will find 
another answer to that question. It will 
come in your tax-bills. It will appear in 
the story of cruelty and murder in the 
daily paper. It will show itself in the 
iail and penitentiary, and reports of public 
charities. It will be found im the in- 
creased peril to your business and your 
life. There is not a child to-day whose 
character and life are not endangered be- 
cause of boys and girls who are being tu- 
tored in the lessons of the saloons, What 
is itto us? It is of the deepest moment 
to us that our example and influence 
should be strong against intoxicating 
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Soap 


> Don’t skin take 
chances; better vse pure, white, 
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PeVeuT 


let your 


PEST SVCTes rw 


clean Wool Soap. Your skin 
likes it. 





Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 
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MoSHANE BE BELL FOUNDRY, 7, Baltimore, ma. | 
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| THE GREAT CHURCH 


} For cectric, 
} dimensions. 
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[AN MACLAREN 


The first of four stories picturing new 
peculiarly interesting phases of Scottish 


and 
life with all the sweet 


*‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush.”’ 


JOSIAH QUINCY 


MAYOR OF 
Gives an interesting 


Work of a Modern City.” 


JULIAN RALPH 


Contributes a strong Russian story— 








HARLOW N. 


HIGINBOTHAM. 


pathos and humor of 


Tin < 
L5\\\ 
BOSTON 
account of “The 


“In the Grip 
of the Tsar.” 


—ote their way home from school ~ 
they loitered to study him, 
standing in the gateway of his 
stables, straddling his legs 





The Making of a Merchant 


The first of three practical papers by HARLow 
N. Hicinsoruam, of Marshall Field & Co. 
of sound common sense for young business men. 


ROBERT BARR 


, full 


Tells of his troubles as a prisoner of the Sultan. 





The Woman Who Disliked Snobs 


By GC. S. STREFT 


A finely satirical sketch in the “‘ People I Admire in Society” series. 


ALL IN TH 


WEEK’S NUMBER 


Date of June 3. 


To be hod of All Newsmen at 


5 Cents the Copy 
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Founded AtD! 1728 by Benj-Franklin 











THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 vanes Sweet, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL... --sseees $500,000.00 
Reserve fer Reinsurance ‘and 6 ait 


ot claims -8, 705 994-25 
Surplus over all Liabilities... ---§94+733-42 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, , 1899. 


$2,710,727.67. 
H. wos TGOMERY, President. 
RIC aASe MARIS, Sec. amd vase, 
WM. F. wisae Asst. : 

VM. B. KELLY, Geni. Agt. 
or te penmcTens : - 
Thos. t . E. Gillin 

y ontgomery, 7 F.¢ i Whees 
Edward F. eale 


Israel Morris, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 
= Ss. Gerhard, 


THOS. 


ward Lowber We 


* Sesday- School Banners 


From §t.50 $10.00. Send for illustrated price-list. 
Iron mner Stand, 75 cents eac 
_ Leon Blanckensee & Co., 70 N. Third St., , Phila. 


gear comet LIGHT 


oa ard 
P. Frink, ssi Pearl St., New York. 


estimate free 


“Salvation” 
A WEW EVANGELISTIC MONTHLY, 


Constant Subjects: 


Utter Cons2cration : No “ Playing at Mis- 
sions”: Latter-Day Missions to the Jews: 


Bible, and Critical Version-Revision: Christi- | 

anity as Historical Science: Full-text Topical | 

Collects of Divine Teaching:: Extra Notes on 

S. 8. Lessons: The Trurn in Divine Healing. 
Generous Commissions to Charch Canvas- 

sers. (No Salaries or Profits Inside. ) 

| $l a year. 

tion, to 





“SALVATION,” 





The Residue of Prophecy : Integrity of the} oyery pam. The Concordance is the 


Send for sample, or subscrip- - 
466 W. Lb lst me New York. 


| — 
| If you want to give the most unique and attractive 


| entertainment ever given iu your town, send for 
The Story of 
THE PINK ROSE 


Charnfing story, original music, easy to produce 
Suitable for Sunday evening or mid-week services 


Just out. Sample copy, postpaid, 15 cents 
106 Washington 148 Fifth Ave., 
Street, Chicago. New York 


‘FILLMORES! MUSIG .°2ss"==.oeiss 


murpose. Books, Sheet Masie, ‘Octaros, ron, Caste 
Exercises, Instruments. sues 
rs FH, free. 


, Concert 
at all times. Prompt service. 
BROS., Cincinnati, 6., ox 4% Bible House, ¥. Y¥. 


FILLWORE 





} 


em 


NELSONS’ 


TEA >A CHER’S 
BIBLES 


contain New ticips, 350 Mias- 
trations, New cordance, 
New Maps. 





are all new, and 
ustration on almest 


have an il 


"Fwelve' fin 


e colered maps, completes 17 
day Scheol Times says T k is 
exeefiont. 

All styles and prices. For example, leng type, 
Self-Pronouncing Edition, bound in leather, ae ed 
covers, postpaid, only $2.50. Ask your bookseHer, or 
send wo Themes n & Sens, publishers, 37 bast 


18th Street, New ¥ — 


A NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK 


ROYAL HYMNAL' 


8y Rev. ROBERT LOWRY and IRA D. SANKEY 
* We have never had sach emthusiastic singing in our 
Seuer- -school as we have had since its adoption 
Rev Cuas HERALD, Pastor, 
* Bethesda’ Con’! Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$30 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 25 cts. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


SONGS WONDERFULLY ORICINAL 


No other collection is like those to be found in 
SONGS OF THE SAVIOR’S LOVE 


Sample 35c, 100 books $25. Ab’gd. Ei, 133 Songs 
with music, is a strong book for Camp meetings, 
ete. Board covers 15c. 100 for $10. Manila 


covers 10c. 100 for &. Send for sample copy. 
NORTHWESTERN MUS.C 00:, 516 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 









































































































“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.”’ 


With it 
the appearance of 


Savouso is the” house-wife’s best friend. 
adds to 
Don't be foolish and 
Quick work 


Common soap and elbow 


she conquers dirt and 
her house by keeping it clean. 
try to clean house without Sapotso. 
can be done with SAPOLIo. 
Be in fashion 


No. 37. 


service belong to the past generation. 


and use SAPOLIO, 


B. & B. 


A wash goods special | 


—three different lots at one price— 
20c, ginghams, 

15c. fine madras percales, 
Extra quality new cambrics, 


12%c. yard, 


Best lot of choice, inexpensive wash goods 


in all our experience. 

Neat styles, pretty colorings—not an 
different style among them. 

Splendid goods and value for shirt waists, 


every-day gowns and children’s dresses so far | 


, F 0 | : : 
ahead of any yet known as will pay you t | for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


send for samples this very day—and all who 
see how good they are will be buyers, 

Wash silks, 35¢. 

—excellent quality—summery effects, 
Cérded wash silks, 45c. 


FORKFA ANY Tidia silks, soc. 


—such superb styles in these wanted silks a 
will 
on absolute 
business with large 
your money will buy, 

Send for the special catalog of books for sum 


variety of the 








a: 


s 


convince you we want the preference 
merit—and are doing the silk | 
choicest | 


| 


mer reading—we sell books for a small profit. | 


BOGGS & BUHL 
an Ss. T. Allegheny, Pa 


POO OH OO oo Or em 


The shoe-saver and shoe-shiner 


Raven Gloss 


For ey! a quarter of a century the 
standard ladies’ shoe dressing. It is 
¢ just right for men’s kid shoes, too. 


{ Accept no inferior substitutes. 


ad Raven Gloss Mfg. Co. 
No. 71 Barclay Street 
New York City 
If your dealer haxn't 
it we'll send full-sized 
bottle by prepaid ex- 
press for de price, 25 








cents (in stamps), 


Bi sve llr ee ee a oY 


COMFORTABLE FEET w 
COMFORTABLE SHOES. 


“I am always 
feet. I 


One man says: 
well, for | take care of m 


wear nothing but RALSTON 
HEALTH SHOES.” 


Price, $4. 


Send for Catalogue. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, 


CAMPELLO, MASS. 


In 
anything ac trertised in *his paper, you will of 
prddi shers and the advertiser | 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 


ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
lige the } 
by stating that you saw 


































ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 











Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pitt.burgh, 
YAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
pera far the cheapest) can be obtained. 
yer Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER : ; 
MISSOURI and Pure Linseed Oil. 
Bt. Lunis. 
RED SEAL i. , ‘ 
ausenahin im margin are genuine. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MOREE FREE 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


OU cannot afford to take chances 
in painting when, by exercising a 
little care and common sense, the 
use of mixtures of unknown composition 
and questionable value can be avoided and 


the best materials (and, as you will find, by 


The best materials are Pure White Lead 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMES 


The brands named 





WALTHAM 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 


made in this country or in any other. 


“Perfected American Watch,’ 
leresting information about watches, will be sent upon request. 
American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 


The 


WATCHES 


"an illustrated book of in- 








WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash 


Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





SEND TO 


'H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 








Indiana First Mortgages 
FOR SALE 
Drawing 6% and 7% 


Running two to six years. Improved property 
worth two to three times amount of mortgage, 
and fully insured. We have them from $200 
up, each one as good as gold. 





0. H. Hovey, Indianapolis, Ind. 


June 3, 1899 
































MISS 
CLARA 
BARTON 


President of the Red Cross endorses 
Sanitas Nut Foods. Here is her letter 
to the manufacturers : 


3 





Although not accustomed to subscrib- 
ing my name to any manufactured prod- 
uct, I gladly do so in this instance. 
Your nut products are choice, appetizing, 
wholesome foods, very pleasant to the pa 
ate, and exceedingly rich in nutritive and 
sustaining properties. —CLARA BarTON. 


FREE 
SAMPLES 


Send us the name of a grocer who does 
not sell Sanitas Nut Foods, and 25 cents 
to pay postage only, and we will send 
you, free, eight samples of these dainty, 
delicious nut products. Sample can of 











Protose, the vegetable meat, for six 
cents to pay postage. 


Sanitas Nut Food Co. 
88 Washington St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Sleeee: 4 
















Stylish, convenient, economical. Made of 
fine cloth, finished in 
pure starch, and ex- 
actly resemble fash- 
ionable linen goods. 
Mo Laundry Work 
When soiled discard. 
Ten Collars or five 
irs of Cuffs, 25cts. 
ty mail, J0cts. Send 
mple collar or pair 
style. 

it, W SEY 












6 cts. in stamps for sam 
of cuffs. Name size an 
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with both officers and men. 







phens, Taber, Gaul, 






tertaining incidents, 
able from cover to cover. 


"—The Outlook. 





of army life, and very 
author's good taste and good sense. 







Army and Navy Journal. 





its way 
Trumbull's charming volume. 
a notable and noble book. 












from first page to last. 
various American artists are excellent.’ 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 





















clergymen to draw 
of sermons.” 


upon for 
—Boston Advertiser. 







eye and the ear, for it is likely 










War, 
grandchildren 
sense a good Sunday-school book.” 


delphia Ledger 
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The Beatin School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 





. 
“ The book abounds in significant and en- 
and is thoroughly enjoy- 


** The book is an interesting autobiography 
creditable to the 
The 
reminiscences of one whose special duty it was 
to study the hearts of American soldiers could 
not fail to be valuable when presented with 
the unaffected fidelity of these memories.”’ 


* Of all the war books issued, none will find 
more surely to the heart than Mr. 
It is at once 
It is simply, 
strikingly written, and deli htfully interesting 

The illustrations by 


** There could not well be a better book for 
‘ illustrations ’ 


“The book commends itself alike to the 
to be read 
aloud in the families of veterans of the Civil 
and to be studied by their children and 
It is in the highest and best 
—Phila- 


pages, 


Should, enariin an 
publishers will refund to subscribers any mon 


War Memories oa Army Chaplain 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


wy SLs the literature of plans and leaders in.the Civil War has multiplied profusely, little has been 
’ ritten, from actual dbservation, about the thoughts and feelings of the soldiers in active service. 
A chaplain writes of army life as no one else can, because of his peculiarly intimate relations 
Chaplain Trumbull’s memories are really studies of soldier character from 
observation in camp and field, in prison and hospital, and in the stress of battle. 
rich in anecdote and word pictures, showing forth the personal characteristics of officers and men, 
and graphically depicting many a thrilling scene. 
The fourteen full-page illustrations are by Zogbaum, 
Redwood, and Weldon. 


* An altogether fresh record of soldier pee ar- 
acter as a chaplain alone could know it.’’ 
Baltimore News. 


“Every page of Mr. Trumbull’s book is 
illumined with a confidence in the enduring 
qualities of the American brought to face peril, 
privation, disease, and death. It is for this 
that his book has interest and value. We have 
here no romantic tales of the glory of conflict, 
but simple accounts of men who were ready 
to give their lives for an idea, and who gave 
their lives fighting for that idea. There is 
nothing finer than that. But his book is more 
than that.”"—New York Times. 


“ These ‘ memories’ are rich in incident and 
anecdote, and cannot fail to give genuine 
pleasure to old soldiers and all who fought 
in the war, while acquainting a new genera- 
tion with a phase of soldier life and feeling 
which has not before been called to their at- 
tention.’’— Detroit Free Press. 


“ Here is a book which proves that the story 
of the great struggle of thirty-six years is 
far from being all told. We have had none 
written in quite the same spirit as this, none 
that so clearly and movingly makes us know 
the thoughts and feelings of the private soldier, 
none that so fully makes us partners in his emo- 
tions, his joys and sorrows, hopes and fears.” 
— Denver News. 


fully illustrated. 





ey that they lose thereby. 





Thulstrup, Chapman, Alice Barber Ste- 


and Christian account of war and war-making, 
and is of engrossing interest from the first 
page to the last. 
often pathetic, incidents, and many amusing 
anecdotes occur.” 


“The whole book is fascinating.’’— 7he 
Hartford Daily Courant. 
** This is a pleasant book to read ; but it is 


more than that, it is a book full of true history ; 
it has in it the ‘stuff with which conscientious 
historians must deal 
Independent. 


go sadly astray unless he has either these 
‘ memories, 
to give him the spiritual atmosphere of the 
Northern Armies. 


number of interesting anecdotes and reminis- 
cences into a book of 412 pages than are found 
in Chaplain 
Memories.’ ”” 


ries of an 
tory of surpassing value, and a study of human 
nature under conditions rarely offered for such 
observation. 
sorbing interest.’” 


Price, $2.00 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The narrative is 


















“It is a large-minded, diversified, sensible, 


It abounds in vivid and 


—— The Congregationalist. 


in the future.’’"— 7he 


** The historian of the future will be apt to 
or some good substitute for them, 
"— Book Buyer, New York. 


“It would be difficult to crowd a greater 


H. Clay rumbull’s ‘War 


— Chicago Times-Heraild. 


“H. Clay Trumbull’s book, ‘War Memo- 
Army Chaplain,’ is both a war his- 


The book is unique and of ab- 
—Philadelphia Cali. 





advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadverter tly inserted, the 


















